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ADMIRAL SIMS AND HIS FLEET. 


’ By “BARTIMEUS.” 


No propaganda poster artist with an 
eye to lurid backgrounds could have se- 
cured such an effect. Great buttresses 
of cloud, inky black with their burden 
of unshed snow, were banked about the 
sunset. The snow that had fallen dur- 
ing the: past week rested like a shroud 
upon peak and headland promontory 
and cliff top, encircling the sombre 
waters of Ultima Thule with a dazzling 
white girdle. Against this background 
lay the Grand Fleet, an agglomeration 
of tripod masts and superimposed struc- 
tures, as familiar a feature of the 
scene as the surf that broke endlessly 
about the cliffs, or the unappeased call- 
ing of the gulls. A little to the west- 
ward, however, where the cloud ma- 
sonry was split and reft by crimson 
shafts of light, an outstretched wing of 
the vast Battle Fleet struck an oddly 
unfamiliar note. Instead of the tripod 
masts and hooded control-tops, slender 
towers of latticed steel rose in pairs 
from each hull. Against the black 
clouds every ensign in the Fleet was 
clearly discernible; but it was not the 
White Ensign that showed up so vividly 
above the strangers. It was the “Stars 
and Stripes” painted with the glory of 
a northern winter sunset. 

Only a few weeks had elapsed since 
they arrived, rust-streaked and travel- 
stained, as ships might well be that had 
battled through one winter gale after 
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another from Chesapeake Bay to UI- 
tima Thule; and at the sight of them 
the gray, war-weary battle fleet of Brit- 
ain burst into a roar of welcome such 
as had never before greeted a stranger 
within its gates, in either peace or war. 
K‘or—and herein lies the magic of the 
thing—these were not merely Allies 
swinging up onto the flank of a com- 
mon battle line, but kinsmen joining 
kinsmen as an integral part of one 
Fleet. The rattle of their cables 
through the hawse pipes was drowned 
by the tumuit of cheering, and forth- 
with the American Admiral dispatched 
a telegram to Washington, whose la- 
conic, businesslike brevity alone did 
justice to what may prove the most sig- 
vificant message of history: “Arrived 
as per schedule,” it said. 

This linking of the two navies may 
need an explanation. It may be asked 
(it will be asked, if I know anything 
of the talkers in this war) : Could not 
the American fleet co-operate in the 
war without merging its identity in 
that of the British? The answer is 
this: Victory in modern naval warfare 
demands more than mere co-operation 
between Allied squadrons. Navies fight 
otherwise than armies, whose generals 
can meet and confer even during the 
crisis of a battle. Squadrons working 
in unity afloat require one controlling 
intellect, one source of orders and in- 
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formation; one pair of shoulders, and 
one only, to take the burden of final 
responsibility. 

Hence, to the Sure Shield of Civiliza- 
tion and the Allied cause has been 
added a formidable buckler. The 
Grand Fleet has had grafted into its 
side a new rib and a stout one. 

It must be realized, however, that a 
common speech between two nations 
does not necessarily mean that their re- 
spective navies talk in the same tongue. 
The system of signaling in the Ameri- 
can fleet, the significance of flags, the 
arrangement of codes and cyphers, are 
peculiarly and completely theirs. The 
meanings of the flags had nothing in 
common with the British. Their sys- 
tem has been evolved through genera- 
tions; is, so to speak, their navy’s 
mother tongue. The signalmen of the 
-—th Battle Squadron, blowing on their 
numbed fingers amid the snows of Ul- 
tima Thule, had to forget in twenty- 
four hours what had been laboriously 
taught them for years. They had to 
master a different colored alphabet as 
it is glimpsed two miles away tangled 
up in halyards or half obscured by fun- 
nel and (mayhap) battle smoke. Ma- 
neuvres on a scale they had hitherto 
regarded as exceptional, fleet exercises 
and squadron competition, intership 
signalese (whereby the movement of a 
semaphore arm through fifteen degrees 
of the are meant things undreamed of 
in their philosophy), tricks which 
northern visibility plays with daylight 
signaling—these things were their daily 
and nightly portion. 

In the words of one of them, “it was 
a tough proposition,” and they tackled 
it like tigers. In a fortnight they were 
through with it. In a month the Brit- 
ish signal boatswains rubbed their tele- 
scope said they were 
damned. 

But the communication problem 
didn’t end there. Wireless plays an 
even more important part than visual 
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signaling in naval warfare. It is im- 
portant enough in peace, and the Amer- 
ican Fleet had by no means neglected 
the subject. But aerial conditions in 
the region of Manila differ consider- 
ably from those in the North Sea. 
Speaking radiographically, the North 
Sea is the most crowded thoroughfare 
in the world. All through the twenty- 
four hours ships and submarines and 
shore wireless stations are talking, 
talking, talking. British warnings to 
shipping on its lawful occasions, 
streams of lies from Berlin (branded 
at the outset “German Press Mes- 
sage”), cypher cryptograms from three 
Admiralties, destroyers bleating in a 
fog, appeals from a hunted merchant- 
man, all these interspersed with the 
gibbering Telefunkun of the German 
submarine. 

Now the American wireless experts 
have been concerned principally with 
covering long distances. The develop- 
ment of “spark” and power in a com- 
paratively undisturbed ether was the 
main preoccupation of their operators. 
From this serene condition, ships and 
silent cabinets passed into the windy 
parrot-house of the North Sea. Here 
power, as they understood the term, 
was negligible. The greatest distance 
required of their Hertzian waves was 
a preposterous 400 miles or so. But 
not only had they to thread a way un- 
broken through this aerial Babel, but, 
what was even more difficult, the op- 
erator was required to detect and read 
messages on one tune in a vast discord 
of diverse and unfamiliar notes. It is 
even said that an Englishman’s touch 
on a sending key differs from that of 
an American as radically as the spoken 
accent differs. Yet, after a month of 
assiduous practice, the former are in 
a fair way to presenting as few difficul- 
ties to communication as the latter. 

So much for the technical aspect of 
the affair. But there is another to con- 
sider: each nation haying evolved, per- 
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fected and adopted a system, considers 
it, ipso facto, the best system in the 
world. To ask a segment of that na- 
tion to dump the cherished thing over- 
board and adopt the theory and prac- 
tice of another nation “likely not so 
good” is demanding much. That the 
order was not obeyed instantly goes 
without saying. But let it be noted 
that it was obeyed in a spirit of un- 
critical loyalty and whole-souled en- 
thusiasm by every man concerned, from 
admiral to signal boy. To this 
the British Commander-in-Chief has 
testified. 

But, after all, these matters are 
merely externals. In adopting British 
methods of communications and staff 
work for the smooth working of the 
whole the American ships have not lost 
a jot of their identity. Their customs 
remain, with their traditions, Ameri- 
can: indeed, these are but thrown into 
stronger relief; and the British Fleet 
around them is noting, drawing com- 
parisons with intent interest, as two 
scions of the same family might meet 
and study gesture or physiognomy, 
searching eagerly for kindred traits. 
And daily the bonds are tightening. 

The Admiral commanding the force 
of American battleships which consti- 
tutes the -—th Battle Squadron of 
the Grand Fleet stood and thawed 
before the burnished radiator in his 
cabin. 

“Now,” he said, “you’ve spent a 
day on board this ship. ‘What struck 
you most? What remains your most 
vivid impression?” 

I had been waiting for the question, 
and wondering what the deuce I was 
going to say. A man who spends ten 
crowded hours in unfamiliar surround- 
ings, trying to draw comparisons be- 
tween them and his accustomed en- 
vironment, finds his impressions at the 
end of it like a jigsaw puzzle that has 
been upset. 

I looked at him as he stood taking 
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me in, and in the quizzical, humorous 
smile hovering about his eyes, in the 
set of his very imperturbable mouth, 
in his wholly comfortable attitude be- 
fore the radiator, I read my answer. 
It was something that had been strug- 
gling for expression at the back of my 
brain all day. 

“Well, sir,” I said (and then wished 
I could have embarked on my explana- 
tion as our sailors do with, “It’s like 
this ’ere, sir’) “to all intents and pur- 
poses you’ve dropped out of the skies 
plop into the middle of the Grand Fleet. 
It’s a Fleet that has been three and a 
half years at war. It belongs to the 
oldest and most conservative—if not 
the proudest—navy in the world. It’s 
got the Armada and the Nile and Co- 
penhagen and Trafalgar and Jutland 
to its credit, and I fancy it takes a 
largish size in hats on the strength of 
it. It certainly had a standard by 
which to judge strangers.” 

“Sure,” said the Admiral, softly, with 
his eyes on the far-off snowy hills. 

I took a long breath. I’m not used 
to making stump speeches to Admirals. 
“Well, from the moment your ships 
rounded that headland the British 
Fleet has been sizing you up. Every 
boat that was manned and left your 
ship, every officer or man who moved 
about your decks is being watched and 
criticised and studied by several thou- 
sand pairs of eyes. You live in the 
limelight.” 

“Sure,” said the Admiral, so softly 
that it was hardly more than a gentle 
expiration between his teeth. He may 
have been wondering when I was com- 
ing to the point. 

“Well, sir,” I continued, “all that 
is apt to make a very good man indeed 
self-conscious. I came over on the look- 
out for self-consciousness, like a lady 
visitor looks out for wet paint on board. 
I’ve been ten hours in your flagship, 
and I’ve talked to samples of every 
rank and rating. I’ve only seen one 
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person self-conscious under friendly 
scrutiny.” 

“Ah?” said the Admiral. 
brows lifted a shade. 

“I caught sight of myself in a look- 
ing glass,” I explained. 


His eye- 


THE PERSONNEL. 


To the naval officer a ship’s person- 
nel is necessarily an absorbing study. 
The human element is one in which 
he works and lives, and whatever the 
development of the machine, man and 
his ways afloat must ever remain the 
primary factor in a navy’s efficiency. 
It goes without saying that when the 
personnel belongs to the ship of another 
nation the interest is largely charged 
with curiosity. 

I attempted to convey something of 
this interest to the captain of an Amer- 
ican battleship, who was my host for 
the day. We were sitting in his cabin, 
and the talk had ranged from the 
Yukon to Brooklyn Yard, and was 
what a certain newspaper would call 
“Mainly About People.” 

I hinted at my interest in the men 
not without diffidence, because to ask 
the captain of a man-of-war if you can 
go and look at his ship’s company as 
a matter of curiosity is tantamount 
to demanding leave of a stranger to 
go and smoke a pipe in his nursery 
while his children are being bathed. 
A messdeck is an intimate place. 

“Want to see the men?” he echoed, 
and thrust on his cap. “I’ll show ’em 
to you.” He was a mighty man, pos- 
sessing volcanic energy and a voice 
designed to carry orders through a 
gale. “Come right along.” 

We plunged straightway into the 
seething life of the messdeck and liv- 
ing spaces of the great ship, the cap- 
tain leading, and as we threaded a 
path forward men stepped aside, stood 
quietly to attention until we passed, 
and resumed their tasks or leisure. 
Workshops, kitchens, laundry, bakeries, 
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dental surgery, sick bay, mess-rooms— 
round we went in a swift, slightly be- 
wildering rush, while the “owner” 
jerked explanations over his shoulder. 
He displayed a familiarity with the de- 
tails of it all that was, to say the least 
of it, interesting to one of another navy 
whose captains claim to be not indif- 
ferent “ships’ husbands.” 

Our whirlwind tour carried us into 
a speckless electric bakery piled high 
with fragrant loaves. The captain had 
flung open and closed the door of an 
oven secured by an ingenious but rath- 
er complicated latch. As we emerged I 
commented on his evident familiarity 
with the internal fittings of his ship’s 
bakery. “Built her,” he explained, and 
plunged, doffing his cap into the sick 
bay. There were over a thousand men 
on board, and about half a dozen of 
them had found their way here. 

“Well, T——,” said the captain, ad- 
dressing by name an able seaman of 
a stature well-nigh equaling his own, 
“how’s that hand getting on?” 

The man stood up and met his cap- 
tain’s eyes without embarrassment; 
just, in fact, as one citizen regards 
another. 

“Nicely, thank you, sir,’ he replied. 

“Hit your man in a softer place next 
time,” said the captain, and the seaman 
laughed, nursing his bandaged hand. 

“I will, surely,” he said. A chuckle 
ran round the sick bay. I had the sen- 
sation of a stranger left trying to 
fathom a family joke. 

“Want to talk to ’em?” asked the 
captain a minute later, as we stopped 
to watch a veteran superintending the 
splicing of a five-inch wire by two or- 
dinary seamen. “Here, B ” he called 
one of the youngsters again by name. 
The boy dropped his marling spike and 
responded smartly. “Where were you 
raised?” asked the captain. 

“Kentucky, sir,” came the reply in 
the soft Southern drawl. The lad stood 
before us without a trace of sheepish- 
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ness or apparently aware of any dis- 
tinction in being thus singled out by 
his captain by name from amongst a 
thousand other men. The captain 
nodded. “Trade?” “A farm hand, sir.” 

It was my turn, and I asked him the 
question no sailor has ever been able 
to answer. “Why did you come to 
sea?” He grinned, showing two rows 
of perfect teeth. “Him,” he said, and 
jerked his head over his shoulder at 
the other ordinary seaman wincing be- 
neath the whispered exhortations of 
his instructor. “Him and me... .” 
adding, “He’s my chum... .” Strong 
men have tried to write books on all 
that was contained in these two sen- 
tences; most have died with the task 
unfinished. 

We had concluded lunch—a meal 
that commenced with iced grape-fruit 
(grape-fruit in Ultima Thule, harkee!) 
—when the captain beckoned me to 
accompany him on another tour. It 
was of a more official nature this time, 
and included a routine inspection of 
the storerooms and magazines, and I 
joined the little group of officers who 
hurried in the wake of that tall, strid- 
ing figure with gold lace round the 
peak of his cap, who knew his ship as 
I know the inside of my pocket. We 
were a band of strenuous adventurers 
in search of the unfindable. Never did 
red-shirted miners ply pick and shovel 
in the first days of the Klondike rush 
as that captain labored through the 
lung afternoon in search of dust. Up 
and down the shafts leading to speck- 
less storerooms, hand over hand by 
burnished steel rungs into the utter- 
most bowels of the ship we went, and 
as we passed the captain’s hand was 
forever going out to run along a 
transverse frame or search the interior 
of a cofferdam in the same fruitless 
quest. 

Perspiration ran down our faces, 
but the breakneck pace never slack- 
ened. “Light!” barked the captain, and 
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the breathless first lieutenant obedient- 
ly flashed an electric torch into some 
cranny-hole. The hunt checked while 
the captain craned and peered, and 
then moved on. The first lieutenant’s 
sigh of relief was always audible above 
the ring of our footsteps. Once, as 
the procession sped along some laby- 
rinth among the shellrooms, the cap- 
tain’s finger shot out accusingly to 
indicate a junction-box on the white 
enameled bulkhead (an _ infinitesimal 
detail in the vast complexity of a bat- 
tleship). It was an affair of brass 
secured by small screws, but one of 
the screws was missing. 

“Spoke about that last week,” rapped 
out the captain, already a dozen yards 
ahead. The first lieutenant looked at 
the junction-box as we hurried on, and 
wiped his face. 

“Gee!” he said. Then he eyed me 
with mingled desperation and pride. 

“Some captain!” he said. 

I dropped out of the running about 
4 o’clock because we were in the neigh- 
borhood of the gunroom (steerage they 
called it), where I had been invited to 
tea. I took with me an uneasy recol- 
lection of the first. lieutenant’s re- 
proachful eyes as I sheered out of the 
procession, but it was speedily obliter- 
ated by the interest and charm of the 
ensuing hour. The American midship- 
man is the senior of his British, “oppo- 
site number” by perhaps a couple of 
years—but there the difference begins 
and ends. The half-shy warmth of my 
welcome; the rather oppressive de- 
corum of the assembly as we took our 
places round the tea-table, were not 
otherwise than it would have been in 
a British gunroom under similar condi- 
tions; the quick thaw that synchro- 
nized with the rapid disappearance of 
buttered toast and jam was youth 
asserting itself - over international 
courtesies. 

The meal (they explained that they 
had picked up the habit of “seven-bell 
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tea” from us, and the lesson had not 
been ill-learned) was nearing its close 
when a sudden shout of laughter ob- 
literated the hum of chaff and conver- 
sation. Every eye turned on a mid- 
shipman at the end of the table whose 
face was slowly turning carmine to 
the roots of his curly hair. The Presi- 
dent extended his closed fist, thumb 
pointing downwards. One after an- 
other the remainder followed suit un- 
til every member sat thus with the ex- 
ception of the blushing victim. He 
looked the length of the long table 
twice, gathered his cup and plate to- 
gether, and without further ado van- 
ished beneath the table, to the accom. 
paniment of unbridled mirth. 

If nothing else had been needed to 
emphasize the fact, I realized in that 
moment that I was in a gunroom of the 
Eternal Navy. 

There was no question of “showing 
off” before a stranger ; indeed, they had 
forgotten my existence ; it was not even 
ragging. It was just that I had acci- 
dentally witnessed the workings of 
some great Law, immutable and inex- 
plicable as Fate, in full swing abcut 
my uncomprehending head. 

The meal progressed as if nothing 
had occurred to break its serenity. I 
pleaded for light. 

“It’s just our mail, you see,” ex- 
plained the President. “Something has 
happened to our mails. All the rest of 
the ships get theirs regularly and ours 
hasn’t fetched up once since we've been 
here.” 

“It’s the fault of the ship’s name,” 
chipped in another (the ship bore the 
name of a great American State) ; 
“d’rectly the bags reach Liverpool, 
someone looks at the labels an’ says 
‘Here, ain’t that somewhere in Amer- 
ica?’ an’ back they go. They’ve been 
goin’ backwards an’ forwards for 
months.” “With Fritz takin’ pot-shots 
at them as they come and go,” added a 
voice. 
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Muffled requests for reinforcements 
of buttered toast drifted up from un- 
derneath the table. “Well?” I queried, 
still hopelessly in the dark. “Oh, well, 
you see, anyone who mentions the 
word ‘mail’ at meals just has to quit 
an’ go underneath the table; we've 
made it a rule.” 

A British midshipman who draws 
a dirk in the gunroom stands a round 
of port after dinner. To each navy its 
own etiquette—and penalties. 

It was when we had lit our pipes 
(the exile had been suffered to return 
to our midst) and sprawled in com- 
fort, elbows on table, that the real in- 
ner meaning of this great Alliance 
dawned fully upon me. Together we 
refought Jutland as it has been re- 
fought in scores and scores of gun- 
rooms, amid tobacco smoke and the 
shifting of spoons and matches across 
a tablecloth; after that it was baseball 
instead of rugger, Annapolis instead 
of Dartmouth training college; but it 
all amounted to a common ideal, voiced 
not by politicians or diplomats but by 
a nation’s youth in common speech with 
ours. 

I visited the compact double cabins— 
only they called them staterooms— 
each, with its intimate links with home 
suggested by the backs of familiar 
books on a shelf and photographs 
pinned to the heads of bunks. In fancy 
I made a dozen obeisances to the smil- 
ing American girlhood that has good 
cause to be proud of its knights; and 
so back to the gunroom, where one 
of the gay company had just sat down 
to the piano. 

We perched round on the table and 
the backs of chairs and sang. They 
were the latest patriotic songs from the 
United States, tuneful, emotional jin- 
gles whereby every nation going to the 
war shamelessly strives to voice its 
inner feelings. And when the player’s 
repertoire was ended we started afresh ; 
while the more energetic fox-trotted 
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gracefully to and fro across the nar- 
row deck space. 

Tune and words have since escaped 
me; but the refrain of the last song 
lingers still by reason of its signifi- 
cance in these sombre days. “We are 
coming, we are coming,” roared the 
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young voices; and I stole a glance at 
the lean faces, at the laughing, confi- 
dent eyes all about me—‘And we 
shan’t keep coming very long!” 

I came nearer to feeling sorry for 
the Hun than I had since the war 
started. 





A GERMAN TYRANNY IN THE BALTIC. 
By Y. 


The collapse of Russia and the wip- 
ing out of her fleet as a force in the 
balance of naval power have brought 
into sharp conflict the ideal theory of 
the freedom of the seas, and the ma- 
terial fact of superior naval power and 
predominance. It is not an unmiti- 
gated calamity that by a sudden 
wrench in public events and a dramatic 
change in national destinies people 
should be taught the lesson that history 
is not made out of pretty phrases but 
of stern realities which are mainly 
based on the law of self-preservation. 
Both theory and fact seem on the 
way to find a fresh solution within 
the land-locked Baltic, where Germany 
threatens to establish a naval hege- 
mony more complete and formidable 
than the world has yet seen elsewhere. 
It is a land-locked sea with only one 
outlet given by Nature, but Germany 
has provided herself with another in 
the Kiel Canal, thus securing double 
access to the North Sea. 

We had to face a somewhat similar 
peril once before from the same quar- 
ter, but never in so direct and sinister 
a form. Before the year 1800 Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark had formed the 
Northern Confederacy for the purpose 
of excluding outsiders from the Baltic 
and of treating it as a closed and not 
an open sea. But considerable as their 
naval power would have been if con- 


centrated under a single direction and 
command, Nelson’s victory at Copen- 
hagen on April 2, 1801, by putting the 
Danish fleet out of action, sufficed to 
tip the danger in the bud, for neither 
Sweden nor Russia pursued the enter- 
prise any further. Not the least re- 
markable incident of that spring in the 
Baltic was Nelson’s anchoring with 
his fleet off the Russian naval station 
of Reval, and it is pertinent to note 
that what could be done with sailing 
ships is still niore within the compass 
of those driven by steam. In 1801 and 
again in 1807 the pretension that the 
Baltic was an inland sea reserved for 
those who held possession of its shores 
was challenged and disposed of in favor 
of the broad conclusion that it is an 
open sea free for all the world, and 
that it cannot be shut by the few 
States holding its shores even when 
they combine in what was called on 
the occasion referred to “an armed neu- 
trality.” That precious principle re- 
tains all its force and applicability 
today. 

Why was the Northern Confederacy 
less formidable than the menace that 
confronts us today? In the first piace 
it was a league for defense, not of- 
fense; its originators confined their 
plans to the Baltic itself, and never 
contemplated converting it into a base 
to challenge this country in the com- 
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mand of the seas. In the second place 
it was under the direction of three 
separate influences, and when the time 
came for united action there was no 
harmony or unity of purpose between 
them. The Danish fleet fought and 
suffered, the Swedish remained inac- 
tive, and Nelson would have disposed 
of the Russian if the mad Emperor 
Paul—the true author of the Confeder- 
acy—had not died as he sailed for the 
Neva, and given place- to the saner 
Alexander. It is well to remember 
these disintegrating causes in the old 
combination of the Northern Powers 
to keep the Baltic as their preserve, 
and to take them into account when 
we come to consider the new peril that 
lies in the prospect of Germany ac- 
quiring complete mastery in the Bal- 
tic. That would be the work and tri- 
umph of a single Power and a concen- 
trated will, free from the weakness 
and instability inseparable from any 
form of combination between several 
parties or peoples. That the North- 
ern Confederacy failed to do a thing— 
and it failed in its purpose solely 
through the genius and resolution of 
Nelson—is no proof at all that Ger- 
many will fail in accomplishing her 
purpose of clearing the Baltic of all 
possible rivals with the express inten- 
tion of making it her chief naval base 
against this country. She has, no 
doubt, to deai with the Scandinavian 
Powers, but she has swept Russia—a 
far more formidable opponent—from 
her path.- Can they be expected to at- 
tempt even to stand up to her? We 
shall see, but their course will be 
guided by our conduct. 

The question of the future of the 
Baltic must be exercising the minds of 
all public men in Stockholm and Co- 
penhagen just now. For Sweden and 
Denmark it is a matter not merely of 
the freedom of the seas, but of their 
national existence. They know very 
well that if Germany attains her ends 


they will become no more than Prus- 
sian provinces, and their independence 
and individuality will be wiped out. 
Are they willing to undergo this ob- 
literation of all their past and to ac- 
cept tamely the fetters of the German, 
who never had any power in the Bal- 
tic at all? They cannot escape this 
bondage by remaining passive. They 
have seen what has happened to their 
great neighbor, whose fleet has been 
either destroyed or appropriated, and 
they have no means in their own re- 
sources, separate or combined, of avert- 
ing a similar fate. They must enlist 
the sympathy and support of others 
able to protect them or succumb. They 
must turn to England, France, and 
America for succor, and the necessary 
measures cannot be adopted _ too 
promptly. 

If one looks back at the old treaties 
it is curious to find that that of West- 
phalia, which ended the Thirty Years’ 
War, was especially gratifying to Swe- 
den and Denmark, because it destroyed 
the pretensions of Poland in the Bal- 
tic. When another century had run 
half its course Russia had risen to the 
status of a naval Power, and Sweden 
recognized the fact by signing the 
treaty of St. Petersburg with her neigh- 
bor in 1759. This treaty was con- 
cluded for “the maintenance of the 
maritime neutrality of the Baltic for 
purposes of commerce,” a definition 
which covers Sweden’s main interest 
today. In face of U-boats and floating 
mines something more than a scrap of 
paper is needed to attain anything like 
“maritime neutrality.” In 1826 Sweden 
concluded a treaty of commerce and 
navigation with Great Britain which 
still remains in force. In 1855, after 
a brief period of benevolent neutrality, 
Sweden joined England and France 
during the Crimean War and received 
her reward in the special convention 
relating to the Aland Isles, signed in 
Paris by Great Britain, France, and 
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Russia on March 30, 1856. This con- 
vention stipulates that “the Aland 
Island shall not be fortified, and that 
no military or naval establishment 
shall be maintained or created there.” 
Russia observed this agreement, which 
was essential to the security of Sweden, 
for the conversion of any.of these 
islands into a naval station or place 
Warmes would have been a _ perpetual 
menace to Stockholm, and to her com- 
munications with the Gulf of Bothnia. 

But in recent years, owing to the 
fact that Russia had become the ally of 
England and France, the other signa- 
tories of the 1856 convention, the 
Swedes have feared that Russia would 
be allowed to depart from the agree- 
ment and fortify the islands, and Ger- 
many was not backward in promoting 
these suspicions and in striving by 
that means to attract the sympathy of 
the Swedes to her side. There is no 
doubt that down to a quite recent pe- 
riod this policy had proved successful. 
Sweden did not apprehend a German 
seizure of Aland, and rather looked to 
that Power as an ally in upholding the 
balance against Russia in the Baltic. 
How this view has been changed will 
be seen later on, but before dealing 
with the episodes in Finland we must 
lightly sketch the position and policy 
of Denmark in regard to a problem 
that affects her existence not less than 
that of Sweden. 

Denmark holds the gate of the Bal- 
tic. At Elsinore and Cronenburg she 
commands the Sound, only three miles 
across. In 1801 Nelson sailed past 
those batteries out of range, but those 
days of artillery limitation are gone. 
The Great Belt is still more completely 
commanded by Danish batteries, and 
its navigable channel is more difficult 
to negotiate. Down to 1857 Denmark 
retained a visible sign of her old claims 
as the janitor of the Baltic. All ships 
on reaching Hlsinore had to anchor, to 
receive the Danish officers, and to pay 


toll. In deference to international 
opinion aroused by the hindrance this 
practice placed in the way of com- 
merce, the Danish Government was in- 
duced to summon a Conference on the 
abolition of the Sound dues. This re- 
sulted in the Treaty of March 14th, 
1857, by which she abandoned her an- 
cient claim in return for compensation 
paid by the signatory States. The first 
article stipulated for “the abolition of 
all taxes on commerce and navigation 
either in the Sound and the Belts or in 
Danish ports,” and also that “they 
shall never be reimposed indirectly by 
any augmentation whatever.” The sec- 
ond article stipulated that Denmark 
was “to preserve and maintain in the 
best state all the lights and lighthouses 
existing either at the entrance or in 
the approaches to the ports, harbors, 
roads, and rivers or canals, or along 
her coasts, as well as the buoys, bea- 
cons, and sea marks actually existing 
and serving to facilitate navigation in 
the Kattegat, Sound, and the Belts.” 
On the same day as the general treaty 
a separate convention was signed be- 
tween Great Britain and Denmark to 
the effect that “any favor, privilege, 
or advantage in matters connected with 
the communications which connect the 
North Sea and the Elbe with the Bal- 
tic shall be immediately extended to 
Great Britain.” This convention hap- 
pily anticipated any claim or sugges- 
tion that Germany might have at- 
tempted to put forward after the con- 
struction of the Kiel Canal, which was 
not conceived at the time of the Co- 
penhagen agreement. 

But in 1864 the power of Denmark 
was permanently diminished by the ag- 
gression of Prussia and Austria, for she 
then lost Slesvig and Holstein, includ- 
ing the port of Kiel, and with them one 
of the best recruiting grounds for her 
navy. It would be of no practical use 
to seek to establish the responsibilities 
for the rest of Europe looking on while 
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Germany perpetrated her first great 
robbery, but at least it may be 
recalled that Earl Russell showed 
in a noble dispatch that he was 
fully conscious that a new era of vio- 
lence and wrong-doing had commenced 
on the Continent. Writing to the Brit- 
ish representatives at foreign courts on 
Sept. 14th, 1865, he stigmatized the 
spoliation of Denmark in the following 
terms: “All rights, old and new, 
whether founded on the solemn com- 
pacts of Sovereigns or on the clear ex- 
pression of the people’s will, have been 
set at naught by the Convention of Gas- 
tein, and the dominion of Force is the 
sole power acknowledged and regarded. 
Violence and conquest are the bases 
upon which alone the Partitioning Pow- 
ers found their agreement.” 

The same “violence and conquest” 
were enforced against Austria in 1866, 
France in 1870-1, and Belgium and the 
rest of Europe in 1914. The end is not 
yet; but the drama of modern Europe 
opened on the shores of the Baltic 
fifty-four years ago. The Scandinavian 
nations rejoiced in the 17th century be- 
cause an end had been put to the pre- 
tensions of Poland to dominate their 
sea, but a far greater peril now con- 
fronts them from Germany. They have 
been a little blind to the danger, and 
now that they are awake to it, it has 
assumed formidable dimensions. Nor- 
way, which historically was part of 
either Denmark or of Sweden, is also 
involved. She would cease to exist if 
the Baltic were to pass under the 
hegemony of the Germans. The most 
hopeful sign in the situation is that 
the three Scandinavian Powers are 
showing that they fully realize the ex- 
tent of the peril, and that it can only 
be met by a united front and combined 
action. 

In 1916 the three Kings met at Co- 
penhagen and came to a common agree- 
ment, or probably it would be more 
correct to say that they confirmed an 
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earlier agreement. At that time strict 
neutrality was their ideal, and Sweden 
at least was more fearful of what Rus- 
sia might do than of Germany. But 
we shall not be wrong in assuming that 
the agreement was based on the prin- 
ciple of the maintenance of the bal- 
ance of naval power in the Baltic. The 
collapse of Russia has destroyed the 
condition of things that encouraged and 
even justified the Scandinavian Powers 
in maintaining the position of disinter- 
ested spectators in the great human 
cataclysm that threatens to involve the 
future not merely of nations but of 
civilization itself. They, not less than 
the combatants striving to uphold “the 
compacts of Sovereigns” and “the clear 
expression of the people’s will,” to use 
Lord Russell’s memorable words, are 
involved in the issue. Their fate not 
less than our own hangs in the 
balance. 

The initiative seems to lie with 
Sweden. At least the revulsion of opin- 
ion due to German proceedings has 
been most marked in that country, 
which is the most directly affected by 
the course of events in Finland and the 
Aland group. Finland, it must be re- 
membered, was formerly a possession 
of Sweden, and was closely connected 
with her by racial ties. These are still 
stronger in the islands, where the bulk 
of the population is of Swedish descent. 
When the Finnish Government sent a 
deputation to Stockholm for the pur- 
pose of notifying its independence and 
requesting the recognition of the new 
State, the Swedes naturally concluded 
that the Finns, remembering the old 
union, would be in a special degree 
their good friends. But at that mo- 
ment it was impossible to feel sure 
what was going to take place in Rus- 
sia, and even the chances of peace be- 
tween Russia and Germany seemed un- 
certain. The Swedish Government ac- 
cordingly gave the delegation a cau- 
tious if cordial reception, and. while 
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proclaiming its sympathy, declared 
that the matter must first be regulated 
between Finland and Russia herself. 
It should have been perfectly obvious 
in Finland that no arrangement could 
be more welcome to Sweden than the 
formation of an independent State on 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of Both- 
nia, attached, as it might be assumed 
from the old connection, to the Scan- 
dinavian tradition. 

But, interested as was Sweden in the 
future of Finland, she was still more 
immediately concerned in the fate of 
the Aland Isles, and when the inhabi- 
tants by a plébiscite in February de- 
clared their desire to be annexed to 
Sweden, the news was very welcome at 
Stockholm because it seemed to re- 
move an old anxiety. In Finland itself 
the move of the Alanders raised mixed 
feelings even among those who be- 
longed to the pro-Swedish party, and 
at this juncture Finland was in the 
throes of a civil war between the Red 
and White Guards. It is one of the 
anomalies and complications of the sit- 
uation that at the moment that the 
Maximalist administration was leaving 
Finland the right of free determination 
it sent Red Guards to the province to 
equalize property by destroying it with 
fire and sword. The White Guards 
were enrolled to stem the torrent of 
destruction, but as far as can be 
judged at present the Red Guards, in- 
creased in numbers by disbanded Rus- 
sian troops, and inspired by the lust of 
plunder, have been gaining the upper 
hand. The Bolshevists couple with 
their gift of liberty to the separate 
fragments of the Tsar’s Empire the 
license to their own followers to de- 
stroy. Finland not less than the 
Ukraine has illustrated this contradic- 
tory procedure. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the 
Finns should be turning to the Ger- 
mans as the people most likely to pro- 
tect their lives and their property 
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against the excesses of men who in 
the name of patriots have revealed 
themselves only as unmitigated ruf- 
fians and robbers. Sweden, by show- 
ing too much respect to the protocol 
at the time of the Finn delegation, 
may have lost the chance of posing as 
the defender of the rights of Finland 
which Germany has for the moment 
usurped. 

Although Sweden was very cautious 
in her dealings with the Finn republi- 
cans, a measure of courage, stimulated 
by the local vote, seized her in regard 
to Aland. There were White. Guards 
and Red Guards in the islands; there 
was even a Russian garrison of 3000 
men, more or less ‘certain to join the 
latter. The Swedish population was 
in peril. The Swedish Government 
acted. It sent a few ships and a regi- 
ment to maintain order, and it was 
agreed that the only way to do this 
without bloodshed was to clear out the 
disturbing elements. The Russian gar- 
rison was to be removed to Stockholm 
for repatriation via Haparanda; the 
Red Guards and the White, so far as 
they were non-Alander, were to be sent 
back to Abo and Helsingfors, and the 
islanders were to sleep in peace under 
the guard of a Swedish garrison, small, 
but sufficient for the purpose, and 
threatening no one. The King of Swe- 
den went down to the quay to wish his 
treops and his ships “God speed!” and 
the optimists were convinced that the 
Aland group would pass under his 
Majesty without the troublesome con- 
sequence of a crisis in the Baltic. At 
the cost of half a million ¢rowns—the 
sum voted—Sweden was to be relieved 
from her main anxiety, if not forever 
at least for a long period. 

We do not know the exact course of 
events, but a few days after its de- 
parture the Swedish expedition was 
back at Stockholm and reported: that it 
had been fired upon by the Russian 
batteries at Hammarudda. There had 
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also been collisions between Swedish 
patrols and Red Guards; and although 
it is not clearly stated in the meagre 
reports so far admitted to publication, 
it looks as if the regiment that was to 
settle the matter had returned with 
the ships. Be that as it may, it had 
become clear that Germany was going 
to act for herself. A corps of Finnish 
chasseurs, embodied in the German 
army, had been landed and welcomed 
at Helsingfors, and a large German 
expedition was en route for the Aland 
Islands. Finally the Finnish Senate, 
whether it acted spontaneously or un- 
der the influence of German agents 
and intriguers scarcely matters, sent 
a message to the German Chancellor, 
complimenting German prowess and 
kultur and inviting his protection of 
Finnish interests. In dire straits and 
thinking only of immediate security 
Finland disclaimed all racial associa- 
tions and turned to what seemed 
the strongest and nearest protector. 
When Germany sent her expedition 
she informed the Swedish Government 
that she intended to make use of the 
Aland Islands as a military base for 
the pacification of Finland. This state- 
ment was accompanied by the usual 
formula that she had no designs of 
her own on the little archipelago. It 
has not allayed Swedish apprehension, 
and we must remember that a collision 
is at any moment possible between the 
few Swedish troops left in the islands 
and the much larger German force that 
has followed them. No one can tell 
how matters will turn out, but at all 
events the’ free vote of the islanders 
in favor of junction with Sweden and 
the movement in Finland to support it 
are not likely to have any practical re- 
sult as long as German power and 
push are in the ascendant. Indeed, we 
are told that the Finnish Senate has 
formed the Aland group into a prov- 
ince and appointed a new Governor 
with the very German-looking name 


of Von Bonsdorff. He is described as 
a colonel, and is very probably the 
commander of those Finn-German chas- 
seurs who were recently greeted with 
such effusion at Helsingfors. 

The situation is unfortunately com- 
plicated by other considerations. Has 
Bolshevism gained any footing in 
Sweden, long one of the strongholds of 
Socialism? Socialism may mean much 
or little in the evolution of the human 
race; but during the progress of a 
great war it entails a diminution of 
patriotism by the substitution of a 
more distributed sympathy which 
necessarily includes one’s enemies. This 
may be right or wrong, but at least it 
opens the door to those sinister in- 
trigues in which Germany has proved 
herself a mistress. She has also de- 
vised a special organization to that 
end by unlimited corruption, and by 
playing on the worst passions of the 
contaminated sections of society in all 
countries. There is nothing surprising 
or impossible in the suggestion that 
part of the German plan in Aland and 
Finland is to stir up trouble in Sweden 
herself of the Bolshevist pattern, which 
would leave the Stockholm Cabinet 
helpless in the Aland archipelago. In 
any case Sweden is confronted not with 
a theoretical peril at the entrance to 
the Gulf of Bothnia, as she was by Rus- 
sia, but by a real danger from Ger- 
many which cannot be overcome ex- 
cept by the superior force that must 
emanate from elsewhere if her own 
comparatively small resources are to 
avail. Fortunately the peril extends 
equally to Denmark and Norway. They 
are not directly concerned in the fate 
of the Aland Islands, but that issue 
affects the whole situation in the Bal- 
tic. If Germany secures possession 
of the group and converts them into a 
new Heligoland, either in her own 
name or in that of Finland, the naval 
power and the national existence of 
Sweden are extinguished, and her fate 
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today must be that of Norway tomor- 
row, and of Denmark the day after. 

It is for these Baltic States to shape 
their own policy and to decide their 
own line of action in accordance with 
their needs and wisdom; but for us the 
matter has a wider significance. We 
can see clearly enough that if the Scan- 
dinavian nations do not resist now they 
must succumb; and their submission 
to German authority, veiled or un- 
veiled, can only mean an enormous ac- 
cession of strength to the German 
navy. The acquisition of Slesvig-Hol- 
stein marked its birth, but that was a 
trivial occurrence to what the roping 
in of the Scandinavian sailors by fu- 
ture Von Tirpitzes would prove to be. 
Then indeed might the boast of German 
school histories come true that “naval 
supremacy will pass in the twentieth 
century to Germany.” What is the 
moral? Surely it is that the action of 
Britain and her Allies cannot be de- 
layed to wait upon the timidity of the 
Scandinavian Powers. Speaking of the 
same sea “with its fogs, little known 
channels, and fickle winds,’ Nelson 
said truly in such circumstances “the 
boldest measures are the safest.” He 
proved it in the Sound and the Gulf of 
Finland. 

It is true that we are more deeply 
concerned in the security of the Sound 
than in the destiny of the Aland Isles, 
and in many ways besides geographical 
position Denmark and Norway are 
nearer to us than Sweden. But we have 
to consider the Baltic problem as a 
whole. Sweden is not merely the 
strongest of the Scandinavian Powers, 
but she is the only one that can con- 
tribute to the creation of some substi- 
tuted form of Russian power in Fin- 
land or elsewhere. If Sweden were 
alienated or crushed there would be 
an end to the possibility of reviving the 
counteracting naval power in the Neva 
that has so long served as a restraint 
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on German expansion. At present 
Sweden has a certain power of resist- 
ance, and she has a traditional policy ; 
but even if she escapes the internal 
trouble that her sinister neighbor and 
quondam friend designs for her she 
cannot stand alone. Now is the time 
by a manifestation of strength and 
resolution to prove to the affrighted 
nations of the Baltic shores that 
the wielding of the trident has not 
yet passed into the hands of the 
Hohenzollern. 

At the critical moment of Russia’s 
fate a year ago, when Tsardom had 
gone under an eclipse, and when a new 
ideal Republican system was declared 
to have taken its place, the fear was 
expressed that under a thin veil Ger- 
many was about to become the con- 
troller of Russia’s destiny. Some wise 
advisers said at that moment “if the 
British Fleet can only defeat any part 
of the German Fleet in the Baltic the 
whole scene will be changed.” What- 
ever course, it was added, Russian do- 
mestic affairs may take the influence 
of pro-Germanism will thus be ar- 
rested, and even if Russia ceases to be 
an active force on the side of her Allies 
she will not become an aid and abettor 
to their foe. The advice was not taken, 
and the implied warning has come 
true. 

A more serious position of affairs 
has now to be faced. Germany has 
taken the offensive in the eastern 
waters of the Baltic, and has taken 
possession of the Aland Isles as a mili- 
tary base. She has added Riga and 
the islands commanding its bay to her 
hold on the southern coast of the Bal- 
tic. No power has ever possessed such 
a position of vantage in that inland 
sea. She has ruined Russia on sea and 
on land for an indefinite period. Her 
flank is secure on that side. She is 
even on the way apparently to create a 
new dependent in Finland on the 
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model of Bulgaria, and to place a 
Hohenzollern prince or the throne. The 
development of her plans, if they are 
allowed to proceed, will leave her small 
neighbors spellbound. For the moment 
Sweden, Denmark and Norway retain 
some capacity of resistance, but it may 
easily collapse unless some outside en- 
couragement and support are promptly 
forthcoming. Of all the new problems 
that the progress of the World-war has 
created or brought to light not the least 
important is that of the command of 
the Baltic. Is it to become a German 
lake? If it does the object of its hold- 
ers will not be to establish “the mari- 
time neutrality of commerce.” We 
must not blind ourselves to the fact 
that it will be to attain the command 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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of the seas with the express design 
of ending the commercial and colonial 
greatness of Britain. The country must 
realize the gravity of the peril with 
which it is confronted, and rise to the 
occasion. It will perhaps be said 
hereafter that British vacillation 
contributed to the collapse of Rus- 
sia; let it not have to be _ said 
with more direct application that 
political short-sightedness and_in- 
firmity of purpose resulted in a similar 
fate befalling the Scandinavian States, 
and in Germany’s establishing her un- 
qualified naval hegemony over the Bal- 
tic. Then indeed would German ty- 
ranny hold our Western World in its 
fatal grasp, and true freedom would 
have to flee across the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Rosie was giving the young turkey 
poults their morning meal; it was 
very pleasant in the orchard at that 
early hour, before the bright sun had 
had time to become oppressive, and 
while the breeze which had heralded 
the dawn was still frolicking among 
the apple leaves. 

Rosie was proud of her charges, 
which had come on wonderful of late, 
according to Solomon; as she stood 
looking down at them one might have 
fancied that she had not a care in the 
world. Yet Solomon advanced across 
the grass towards her with an expres- 
sion of countenance which betokened 
the deepest commiseration. 


“T did call at the post office,” he 


said, as she raised her eyes with a 
start when his heavy footfall an- 
nounced his advent. “ButI d’ ’low ye'll 


be disapp’inted again. There was no 
letter.” : 

Rosie flushed up, but made no 
answer. 

“H-es,” went on Solomon, :- scratching 
his head, as he cast a sidelong glance 
at her, “I be disapp’inted myself to- 
day. I did say to myself, ‘the third 
time’s the charm,’ I did say. This is 
the third time I’ve a-called at post 
office. I made sure there’d be a letter 
today.” 

“Best not trouble to call any more, 
then,” said Rosie, tossing her head. 

“°Tisn’t no trouble, ye know,” re- 
joined Solomon hastily, mistaking her 
meaning. “Not a bit o’ trouble in the 
world, but I be pure sorry for to 
disapp’int ’ee so often.” 

“I wonder why he doesn’t write?” 
said Rosie after a pause. “He’s had 
two letters from me, and I axed him 





to send me even a post card—you bein’ 
so kind as to call at post office, you 
see, Mr. Blanchard, I don’t seem to 
mind about him writin’ on a post card. 
1 do hope as nothing has happened. 
Father’s a tilty man, and I d’ ’low 
Rufe has a bit of a temper too.” 

The farmer’s brown fingers were 
now scratching his jaw; he continued 
to eye Rosie in a sidelong way. 

“I’m just wonderin’ if the chap can 
write,” he said reflectively. ‘Ye see, 
they gippos, they don’t ever seem to 
bother about sending their children to 
school. An’ what’s more, the law don’t 
seem able to make ’em—they have a 
thousand ways o’ dodgin’ the inspector 
—and in most schools the teacher isn’t 
in too. great a hurry to have ’em. I 
have a-heard governess in our school 
here.say they do bring in more nor 
they do take away wi’ ’em.” 

Rosie’s eyes flashed. 

“I don’t know how ye can say sich 
a thing as that to I, Mr. Blanchard!” 
she exclaimed indignantly. “Rufe is 
just so clean an’ so well eddicated as 
yourself. I do call it pure insultin’ of 
’ee to be droppin’ they nasty hints. 
Do ye reckon I’d be one to take up wi’ 
a tramp?” 

“No, nothin’ o’ the sort,” cried Solo- 
mon, almost shouting in his haste to 
apologize. “I only thought—well, it 
midn’t ha’ been his fault, ye know. I 
don’t know that I’m one to praise eddi- 
cassion. My own father was the best 
man as ever lived, an’ he couldn’t 
spell his name. No offense meant, Miss 
Rosie.” 

Rosie turned towards the house. “I 
wish father had never druv me away 
from home,” she murmured in a trem- 
bling voice. “I wish I’d stood up to en 
and said I wouldn’t go. He was lookin’ 
for me to bide at Granma’s place, 0’ 
course. He didn’t ’low I was goin’ to 
be tranted off here to be made a mock 
of.” 

“Well, Miss Bond,” said Solomon, all 
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injured dignity, as he paced behind 
her, “I must say I don’t think you’ve 
any need to twite me this way. I did 
never say nothin’ nor think nothin’ 
but what was intended to be kind. I 
was wishful for to comfort ’ee. If 
thic bwoy-chap wasn’t  eddicated, 
’twasn’t his fault.” 

“Oh, ha’ done!” cried Rosie, and she 
stamped her foot. 

All that day she was rather distant 
with Solomon, a fact which much dis- 
tressed the good fellow; moreover, her 
words rankled. That she should regret 
having come to the place where she 
had been made so welcome was a pos- 
sibility which he had not contemplated. 

“I’m sure I don’t want to force any- 
body to bide against their will,’ he 
said to himself. “Let the maid go back 
and tole water at Riverton, if she fan- 
cies it better. I’ve no likin’ for bein’ 
beholden te folks what bain’t willin’ 
to oblige.” 


When he returned from taking the: 


milk to the train that afternoon, he 
entered the kitchen with a resolute air 
and, seating himself by the window, 
produced from his pocket a newspaper 
folded into a compact, hard slab. This 
he spread out and began to read with 
an impressive air. 

Mrs. Bond was upstairs and Rosie 
was mixing some poultry meal at the 
center table. She was now beginning 
to regret her impatience of the morn- 
ing and subsequent aloofness, which, 
as she perceived, had hurt her good- 
natured host. She thought this a fa- 
vorablea opportunity for making friendly 
advances. 

“Is there any news on paper?’ she 
asked pleasantly. 

“Little enough, I should judge,’ he 
rejoined, without looking up. “I 
haven’t had time to look for news yet. 
I be a-readin’ the advertisements.” 

“Oh!” commented Rosie, slackening 
her energetic mixing, for his tone was 
portentous. 
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“E-es,”’ said Solomon. “I’m lookin’ 
to see if there’s a housekeeper what 
’ud suit me.” 

The spoon fell into the bowl with a 
clatter, but he went on, still without 
raising his eyes: “I’ve no wish for any- 
body to be put upon. I’ve no wish 
for folks to bide here against their will. 
’Tis the last thing as I’d want.” 

“There, Mr. Blanchard, ye didn’t 
ought to take me up that way,” cried 
Rosie. 

He looked at her then, for her voice 
was shaking; he saw that she was 
flushed and tearful. All his resentment 
left him, but when he spoke it was 
evident that he had not yet relin 
quished his intention. 

“Perhaps ’twould be better for ye to 
go back to Riverton,” he said. “If thic 
chap did get an hour or two off, he 
mid go lookin’ for ye there. I’se war- 


rent ’tis the notion o’ that what makes 
yc feel so onsettled like. There needn’t 
be no fuss at all, ye know,” he went 


on consolingly. “If I can just find 
somebody as I think likely to suit me, 
I can tell your Granma as I don’t want 
to let the chance slip, knowin’, 0’ 
course as I do know, that she’ve only 
come to oblige me. I never could 
reckon on keepin’ Mrs. Bond for more 
nor a short time. She'll think that 
naitral enough, an’ ye’ll maybe feel 
happier, maidie.” 

“Oh, Mr. Blanchard! There, I be 
ashamed to have behaved so bad to ye 
this marnen,” said Rosie. “I don’t 
know how it is I do seem so tilty-like 
and ill-tempered—but there, I be so 
miserable! ’Tis dreadful to know 
nothin’ an’ to hear nothin’—to be 
waitin’ an’ expectin’, an’—an’——” 

She turned away, her shoulders 
heaving, and the farmer saw her lift 
the corner of her apron to her eyes. 

“Pore maid!” he cried compassion- 
ately. “Well, there, I wish I could 
think of some way to help ’ee.” 

“You’m awful good, I’m sure, Mr. 
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Blanchard,” sobbed Rosie inarticulately 
from behind her apron. “An’ I—I— 
I’m sure I’m glad to be in this place 
instead of over to Riverton, where 
there’s nobody what understands how 
I be feelin’.” 

“Why, if that’s so,” cried Solomon 
jubilantly, “we'll not look out for a 
housekeeper just yet. I’m glad to keep 
ye, Miss Rosie. ’Tis noo times for a 
iwonesome man same as me. to have 
such company as yourself. I must 
put on my considerin’ cap and see if 
I can’t think o’ some way o’ gettin’ 
news o’ your young man. Well, I'll 
not bother my head wi’ no readin’ now. 
I’ll just step up-along to knock in a 
nail in- the gate-hinge to the big pas- 
ture, an’ be back for tea.” 

When Solomon returned he was con- 
scious of an air of subdued excitement 
about Rosie, and she presently con- 
veyed her wish to speak to him alone 

“One o’ they little turkey chicks, Mr. 
Blanchard, do seem a bit dwindly like. 
He be draggin’ his leg an’ shuttin’ up 
his eyes. If ye’ll step out to the 
archard wi’ me, I'll show ye which 
tis.” 

They were no sooner out of Granma’s 
earshot than she began excitedly: 

“Mr. Blanchard, ye’d never think! 
Rufe’s advertisin’ on the paper for a 
place. E-es—first thing I seed on the 
Western: ‘Dairy-chap, man young, ac- 
tive, wants place as above. Good 
milker, churn and_ separate. Free 
29th.’ An’ then he do put his name 
an’ address. E-es, ’tes all there, so 
plain as anything.” 

Her eyes were shining with excite 
ment as she produced the paper from 
under her apron, folded once more into 
a small, compact slab, and gleefully 
pointed to the place. 

Solomon read it through attentively. 
“It do look very well,” he said. “It do 
do the young man great credit. ‘Churn 
and separate.’ He didn’t ought to find 
it hard to get a place.” 
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“Oh, if he could only get a good 
one!” cried Rosie quickly. “Mr. Blan- 
chard, if ye’d just bear him in mind 
when ye do meet your friends at the 
market, or when you're goin’ back’ards 
an’ for’ards wi’ the milk—if you did 
chance to meet anyone as wanted a 
good experienced dairy chap it ’ud give 
Rufe a start, d’ye see? If he had a 
good start an’ was doin’ well, Dad 
midn’t be so down on him. There, I’m 
ashamed to ax ’ee for to help us, 
after sarvin’ ’ee so bad this marnen, 
but I know you’re not one as bears 
malice.” : 

“No,” said Solomon, “I’m not one 
what bears malice, an’ there was no 
’easion to bear malice. As I do often 
tell ’ee, my wish is for to help ’ee any 
ways I can.” 

He shook her hand kindly, but looked 
thoughtful, as he paced through the 
long grass. 

“What about this chick now?’ he 
asked presently. 

“There, Farmer, there’s none of ’em 
sick, really,” 'said Rose apologetically. 
“I did only make up that tale along 
o’ wantin’ to get ’ee away from 
Granma.” 

Solomon’s gravity increased, a fact 
which the girl was quick to notice. 

“I bain’t one as makes up stories 
as a rule,” she said falteringly. “I 
was always reckoned a _ truth-tellin’ 
maid, but when I’m so upset as I be, 
I don’t seem able for to act so straight- 
for’ard as I used to.” 

“I suppose,” said Solomon, still seri- 
ously, “you and your young spark did 
use to talk to each other on the sly 
like?” 

“Well, an’ if I did, Mr. Blanchard,” 
rejoined Rosie, recovering some of her 
usual spirit, “you didn’t seem to think 
so bad of it before. You did offer to 
call at post office behind Granma’s 
back.” 

“So I did,’ admitted Solomon, with 
a conscience-stricken air. “I d’ ‘low 
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’twasn’t so very straightfor’ard neither. 
It would be better if you could meet 
your young man open, and didn’t need 
to have to make up tales. The chick 
what was trailin’ its leg! I-d’ ’low 
ye took me in.” 

He continued reflective as he strode 
along by Rosie’s side, and presently 
said dubiously: 

“What you’m lookin’ for, as I 
judge, is for me to find this bwoy- 
chap .ae_ place somewheres’ wi’in 
handy reach o’ Branston, or maybe 
Riverton?” 

“Well,” rejoined Rosie, “that’s what 
I'd like, o’ course, Mr. Blanchard, be- 
cause if he do get a situation near home 
my Dad won’t let me go back.” 

“An’ if he was here,” resumed Solo- 
mon, “you reckon on seein’ him in 
spite o’ your father?” 

“I never did give Dad no promise,’ 
cried the girl quickly. “I wouldn’t 
give en no promise—an’ that’s why 
he did pack I off.. He do know very 
well, Dad do, as if I can see Rufe, I 
will. But you did call yourself my 
friend, Mr. Blanchard. ’Tiddent so 
very straightfor’ard o’ you to let on to 
be my friend an’ then go and take 
Dad’s part.” 

“Well, but so I be your friend,” put 
in Solomon protestingly. 

“’Tiddent much friendship if you 
jine in persecutin’ me,” cried Rosie. 
“You did say as you didn’t want things 
to fall out crookedy-like for me same 
as they did do for you. But I d’ ’low,” 
she cried, whisking round upon him 
suddenly, “you’d think it ’ud be all 
right if J was to be a wold maid at 
farty-one.” 

‘Dear heart alive!” groaned the 
farmer aghast. “Wherever can the 
maid get sich notions? Me want ye to 
be a wold maid!” 

“Well, ye won’t help me to get mar- 
ried, it seems,” retorted Rosie. 

They were interrupted at this point 
by the appearance of Granma, who 
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hailed them from the milkhouse door. 
“Is it dead?” she asked, with a long 
face. 
“What?” 
together. 
“Why, the turkey-chick.” 
“Ah, to be sure; no, ’tiddent dead 
yet,” rejoined Solomon hesitatingly. 
“Wouldn’t it be best for to bring it in 
an’ keep it warm by the fire?’ inquired 
Mrs. Bond solicitously. “Us could rub 
its little leg wi’ a drap o’ warm ile.” 
“No, no, best leave it wi’ the mother,” 
cried Rosie. “Mr. Blanchard do think 


cried Rosie and Solomon 


it will be all right if ’tis left wi’ the 
mother.” 

“Tis better nor what ye expected 
then, Farmer?” queried the pertinacious 
Mrs. Bond. 

“Ah, ’tis better nor what I did ex- 
stealing a 


pect,” rejoined Solomon, 
glance at Rosie. 

She had answered her grandmother 
glibly enough, but he could see that 
she was preoccupied. 

“Them little lies do slip off her lips 
wi’out her scarce noticin’ them,” he 
groaned to himself, and shook his head, 
thinking it a pity, for, as he reflected, 
anyone could see that by ‘natur’ she 
was a truth-tellin’ maid. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Rosie was hanging out the washing 
on the hedge, Mrs. Bond being engaged 
in rinsing out the farmer's clothes close 
to the open scullery door. She had 
been deeply shocked at the discovery 
that during Mrs. Hunt’s reign the 
laundry had been “put out,” and had 
stoutly refused any assistance other 
than her grand-daughter’s in “the 
wash” which she had undertaken. The 
swing of the yard gate made them both 
look up. <A tall woman, modishly at- 
tired, halted in the middle of the yard, 
looking from one to the other with a 
forced smile. 

“Why, ’tis never Mrs. Bond!” she ex- 
claimed in an astonished tone. “Mrs. 
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Bond, ye don’t mean to say you're at 
the tub yourself? But ye have help, 
1 see.” 

“H-es, Mrs. Hunt,” rejoined Granma, 
dryly, recognizing the former house- 
keeper. “I’m tryin’ for to get these 
things o’ Mr. Blanchard’s a_ better 
color, Mrs. Hunt; an’ my gran’darter 
do help I. We’m wishful for to do all 
we can for the poor man while we be 
obligin’ of him. It was a terr’ble upset 
for him bein’ left so suddent.” 

Mrs. Hunt sighed. 

“I’m sure I’m sorry he should be 
upset,” she rejoined mincingly. “If 
he’d showed a bit more consideration 
for them what’s always done their best 
for him it wouldn’t ha’ happened. If 
he’d ’pologized I’d have been willing 
for to come back.” 

She eyed Mrs. Bond sharply as she 
spoke, but the latter appeared im- 
mersed, figuratively, as well as ac- 
tually, in the suds. 

“I come to look after a clock o’ 
mine,” pursued the visitor after an 
awkward pause. “A little small Bee 
clock what was always stood in my 
chimneypiece.” 

“Oh, ’ees, ’tis there yet,” returned 
Mrs. Bond loftily. ‘Rosie, fetch down 
the little wold clock what is on my 
bedroom chimleypiece. ’Tisn’t goin’. 
ye know,” she added contemptuously. 

“I dare say not,” sighed Mrs. Hunt. 
“I’m a wonderful light sleeper, and 
didn’t need to use it. There, nights 
and nights I used to lay awake occu- 
pied wi’ my own sad thoughts and 
a’'watchin’ out for the pale, sad dawn.” 

She heaved a sigh as she thus aptly 
produced a quotation from one of the 
remances she was so fond of reading. 
Mrs. Bond sniffed, and examined the 
collar in her hand, which was torn 
and frayed at the corners. 

“I think I’ll step in and rest a bit, 
if ye’ve no objections,” said Mrs. Hunt. 
“°Tis a longish walk from Branston, 
an’ I was never very strong.” 
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“To be sure,” said Granma unwill- 
ingly. “Step in an’ sit down. You'll 
excuse me not leavin’ the washin’.” 

Mrs. Hunt stepped past her into the 
kitchen, where Rosie soon joined her 
with the clock. 

“I'll put a piece of paper round it.” 
said the girl good-naturedly. 

“Thank you, miss, I’m sure,” re- 
joined the other absently. “You see, 
I’ve come today along of Mr. Blan- 
chard bein’ out. ’Twould ha’ been 
very a’k’ard to ha’ met him after what 
passed between him an’ me. But I 
knew he was out, because I saw him 
ridin’ through the town early this 
mornin’.” 

“Oh, an’ did ye?” said Rosie, tying 
up the parcel. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Hunt, smiling so in- 
gratiatingly that the “good set,” of 
which the farmer had spoken, was dis- 
played to the best advantage. “I was 
wondering where he was going so early, 
dressed in his best clothes, too, an’ his 
new hat. R’aly, he looked so smart 
he mid be goin’ out cwortin’.” 

Rosie laughed. 

“He didn’t say where he was goin’,”’ 
she observed. 

“Didn’t he?’ returned Mrs. Hunt. 
“He seemed in a regular stud’. It ’ud 
be a foolish thing if he was to go 
ewortin’ at his time o’ life, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“He isn’t so very old,’ returned 
Rosie. “Farty-one—that’s not so old 
for a man.” 

“Fancy him tellin’ ye his age!” re- 
turned Mrs. Hunt, with a certain 
acerbity. 

Rosie had nothing to say in return to 
this, and she continued: “You and your 
Granma seem to be regular established 
here. I was so surprised when I heard 
as it was she what was doin’ for Mr. 
Blanchard. ‘Never!’ says I. ‘Don’t ye 
tell me as Mrs. Bond ’ud bemean her- 
self like that. To come an’ be a ser- 
vant in the very place where she was 
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missus, and makin’ her grand-daughter 
a maid of all work,’ I says. ‘That is 
an idle tale, an’ I’ll not believe it,’ I 
says. But it seems ’twas true.” 

“Granma is obligin’ Mr. Blanchard 
just for a time,” said Rosie, nettled, 
“an’ I be obligin’ Granma.” 

Mrs. Hunt laughed genteelly, and 
then made a pretense of hiding her 
mirth. As Rosie took no notice of 
either proceeding she observed: 

“Ye must excuse me seemin’ amused, 
Miss Bond, but I can’t but think it a 
strange business all round. Mrs. Bond 
obligin’ Mr. Blanchard, an’ you obligin’ 
your Granma. There’s them as says 
your Granma’s obligin’ your father too 
—I heard some such tale.” 

“Who’s been talking about me?” 
cried Rosie, whose aloofness was not 
proof against this thrust. 

“Why, there was a friend o’ mine 
what traveled on the train when your 
father was a-sendin’ of ye to River- 
ton,” said Mrs. Hunt, delighted at hav- 
ing made an impression. “I was quite 
sorry to hear how upset ye seemed to 
be, Miss Bond. Yes, they told me that 
Farmer Blanchard couldn’t help but 
notice ye.” 

“It’s a wonder people can’t find 
somethin’ better to do nor to be talkin’ 
about other folks’s business,” cried 
Rosie in exasperation. “There’s your 
parcel, Mrs. Hunt—if ye doti’t mind I'll 
go back to my clothes. I’m afeard 0’ 
chicken jumpin’ on to the basket.” 

“Oh, to be sure, don’t mind me, Miss 
Bond. ’Tis to be hoped as Mr. Blan- 
chard don’t work ’ee too hard. But he 
was always one for gettin’ his full 
money’s worth.” 

“He doesn’t pay me no wages,” cried 
Rosie, flushing. “I’d not take it from 
en. I don’t know how Granma an’ he 
have settled things, but anyway, ’tis 
only for a short time, to oblige.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Hunt, rising un- 
willingly, “it do seem to me a queer 
arrangement, an’ some way I can’t 
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fancy as Mr. Blanchard’ll find it sat- 
isfactory. I’m sorry for him, poor 
man; he’s used to quiet ways. I don’t 
expect he’ll feel comfortable with such 
a great big fire an’ the house full o’ 
steam—but ’tisn’t for long, as you say. 
Perhaps he has gone cwortin’.” 

“Perhaps he has,” agreed Rosie. 
“But I don’t think it’s likely by what 
he told me.” 

Mrs. Hunt’s usually fish-like eyes 
sparkled with anger. 

“He seems to ha’ been very confiden- 
tial,’ she observed acidly. 

“Oh, perhaps,” suggested Rosie, un- 
able to repress a malicious impulse, 
“perhaps he’s gone to see arter a new 
housekeeper. He were studyin’ the 
Western tother day, an’ he did say 
as ’twasn’t to be expected Granma’d 
stay for long, an’ he didn’t want to 
miss a good chance.” 

“What's that, Rosie?’ cried Mrs. 
Bond from the outer room. 


Rosie, to reassure her grandmother, 
repeated the remark, which she now in- 
wardly acknowledged to have been 
somewhat indiscreet. 

“It’s noos to you, mum, I see,” said 


Mrs. Hunt acidly. “There, Mr. Blan- 
chard seems to have been quite con- 
fidin’ with your grand-daughter. He, 
he, he! It seems as if the young lady 
was for makin’ hay while the sun 
shines. As she says, forty-one’s not 
so old for a man. J never knew Mr. 
Llanchard’s age.” 

“Perhaps he thought it a a’k’ard sub- 
ject,” returned Granma. “He’s a very 
considerate man, Farmer Blanchard. 
Well, I hope you’m rested, Mrs. 
Hunt.” 

At this broad hint the visitor rose 
and shook out her skirts. “Oh, I’m 
goin’, Mrs. Bond, though I fancy you’re 
makin’ a little mistake. You’re not 
missus here now, mum, nor like to be, 
if Mr. Blanchard’s on the lookout for 
a new housekeeper. It doesn’t look as 
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if he was so very well satisfied, does 
it?” 

Mrs. Bond had no answer ready for 
the moment, and stood watching the 
former housekeeper with much dis- 
favor as she minced her way across the 
cobblestones. Then she turned irritably | 
to Rosie, the sense of defeat lending 
sharpness to her words. 

“When did Mr. Blanchard tell ’ee 
that? I d’ ’low ’twas strange. It ’ud 
ha’ been civil if he’d let me talk o’ 
makin’ the change first.” 

“Oh, he didn’t mean it, Granma,’’ re- 
joined Rosie with embarrassment. “He 
was just vexed along o’ summat I said.” 

Mrs. Bond scrutinized the girl while 
she slowly pulled down her sleeves. 

“I’m sorry you should ha’ said any- 
thing to vex en,” she observed after a 
pause. “Farmer Blanchard’s a very 
kind man—very kind and very consid- 
erate. I wouldn’t like his feelings to 
be hurt.” 

“Oh, we’m—we'm quite good friends 
now,” said Rosie. “We made it up at 
once. He did chuck away paper an’ 
say he wouldn’t be in any hurry to 
look for a housekeeper.” 

“Did ’er?” said Mrs. Bond, in a tone 
which she strove to make indifferent. 
“I wonder what ye can ha’ said to 
vex he?” 

“Oh, ’twasn’t much,” rejoined the 
girl confusedly. “He did but take the 
notion as I reckoned myself put upon 
along o’ you bringin’ me here.” 

“Oh, but ye don’t feel that, do ye, my 
dear?” 

“No,” answered Rosie. “I told en I 
was very well content, an’ then he did 
get all right again.” 

She stepped past her grandmother 
now, and in another moment was ener- 
getically driving away the intrusive 
hens from her clothes basket. Mrs. 
Bond chuckled softly to herself. 

“So far, so good,” she said. “It do 
seem a’most like a lover’s quarrel,” 


(To be continued,) 
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Books of our boyhood; not neces- 
sarily of theirs, of the children’s. A 
glance over the nursery or the school- 
room bookcase brings no true reassur- 
ance; for, in our blundering love, we 
piled in on the youngsters, at Christ- 
mas and on birthdays, the books that 
had enchanted us at their age. As we 
pause and take down volume after vol- 
ume, it is with a heavy sense that in 
two ways we are disobeying Don Quix- 
ote’s last counsel, not to look for new 
birds in last year’s nests; for the boy 
has been fighting in France for these 
three years and more, and his sister 
has, as he puts it, “put up her hair 
and pulled up her socks” to work on 
the land and make ten potatoes grow 
where one grew before. So we parents, 
who piously keep the battered room 
just as it was, “by request,’ can 
inspect it without fear of interruption. 

To begin at the beginning. The rag 
picture books are there; and Lear’s 
“Book of Nonsense” and “Nonsense 
Rhymes,” just as well worn as we left 
the nursery copies of our own genera- 
tion. There is comfort here; and no 
sage parent will grudge an equal shab- 
biness to the covers of Miss Beatrix 
Potter’s “Peter Rabbit” series (all first 
editions), Mr. Leslie Brooke’s “Johnny 
Crow’s Garden,” Mr. E. V. Lucas’s “The 
Flamp”—classics all, by dilatory Time 
denied to our own infancy—or to the 
ragged spectrum regiment of Andrew 
Lang’s Fairy Books. Lang, most way- 
ward of critics and editors, had a 
pretty habit of repenting and asking 
to be forgiven; but his “Pink Fairy 
Book” contains a blot that is almost 
beyond forgiveness. After laying hands 
on Andersen’s immortal “Story of the 
Fir Tree,” and using it for his build- 
ing, he winds up his translation with 


a flippancy: “Here our Danish author 
ends. This is what people call senti- 
Con- 
If the lovely tale 


ment, and I hope you enjoy it!” 
found the fellow! 
misliked him, 


If Andrew Lang liked not the Christ- 
mas tree, 
Why then, belike, he liked it not, perdy. 


—but he might at least have let it 
alone! 

The children would have been juster, 
as they were kinder. They have left 
their Hans Andersen tattered and bat- 
tered, and all for love; their Grimm, 
too. (Will this war send Grimm and 
Struwwelpeter into banishment? One 
hopes not.) Upon their parents’ and 
grandparents’ nurseries the honey of 
Grimm dropped, thin but exquisite, 
from the lips of “Gammer Grethel’— 
as pearls and diamonds from the Prin- 
cess’s lips—and to us Gammer Grethel 
was as real as Perrault’s old nurse 
from whom Perrault learned of Cin- 
derella, Bluebeard and Puss-in-Boots. | 
As children we skipped Sir Walter 
Scott’s Introduction: as parents or 
grandparents we may usefully turn to 
it and ponder it; for it contains two or 
three of the wisest sentences ever writ- 
ten and bold enough they were when he 
wrote them—on the duty of cultivating 
a child’s imagination. 

Let us, however, be fair and candid 
with ourselves about these nursery 
classics; for it will help us in consider- 
ing the more transitory vogue of “boys’ 
books” and the vogue, yet more transi- 
tory, of “grown-up” books in their gen- 
erations. These nursery classics, about 
which we falk so confidently, assum- 
ing their charm to be immortal, are, 
ufter all, imposed by us upon the nurs- 
ery. The infant cannot.write nursery 
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books for himself. If he tried, we 
should probably take the way my Uncle 
Toby advised for a certain infantile 
masterpiece—wipe it up and say no 
more about it. No doubt the careful- 
ness of affection urges us to make him 
happy with the very books that made 
us happiest at his age; and, to revro- 
duce in our offspring the remembered 
thrill, we will even hunt bookshops for 
rare or recondite editions—Dalziell’s 
“Arabian Nights,” for example, or the 
all-but-lost Nonsense Illustrations of 
Charies H. Bennett. But the fact re- 
mains that we impose this provender 
upon him, and the poor little victim has 
no choice. We have no right to as- 
sume that at three or four or five years 
of age he would say, with Hazlitt, “I 
hate to read new books.” It is observ- 
able, rather, that he is scarcely in 
breeches before he rebels at having 
“Ivanhoe” read to him and announces 
flatly, with deplorable taste, that he 
prefers Henry to Kingston and Ballan- 
tyne, and some late-born follower of 
Henry even to Mayne Reid. “If this 
goes on,” you say to yourself, “one of 
these fine days he will call ‘Treasure 
Island’ itself vieur jeu.” “What!” you 
say, “he dares to prefer Henty above 
Mayne Reid, whose ‘Rifle Rangers’ and 
‘Scalp Hunters’ were added to the fa- 
mous series of ‘The World’s Classics’ in 
1910, alongside of ‘Sesame and Lilies’ 
and the ‘De Imitatione Christi?’ and 
have just achieved reissue? What? 
does 


“Studious youth no longer crave, 
His ancient appetites forgot, 

Kingston, or Ballantyne the brave 

Or Cooper of the wood and wave?” 


The answer may be found in our 
own memories, if we honestly examine 
them. 

Children, to be sure, are freakish 
in their games, and their reading, but 
(if for “games” we substitute “hob- 
bies”) searcely more freakish than 
their elders. Men of mature age will 
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collect postage stamps. A _ certain 
Yorkshire squire of our acquaintance 
battens, at seventy odd, upon penny 
dreadfuls; the village shop keeps him 
steadily supplied, and he can always 
produce one from the pocket of his 
shooting coat. But indeed who, after 
studying the recreations of the emi- 
nent in the pages of “Who’s Who,” will 
deny sympathy—let be credulity—to 
the make-believe of the child Harold in 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s “The Golden 
Age’? 

Harold, accustomed, as the youngest, — 
to lonely antics and to sports that 
asked no sympathy, was absorbed in 
“Clubmen”; a performance consisting 
in a measured progress round the room 
arm-in-arm with an imaginary com- 
panion of reverend years, with occa- 
sional halts at imaginary clubs, where 
—imaginary steps being leisurely as- 
cended — imaginary papers were 
glanced at, imaginary scandal was dis- 
cussed with elderly shakings of the 
head, and—regrettable to say—imagi- 
hary glasses were lifted lipwards. 
Heaven only knows how the germ of 
this dreary pastime found way into his 
small-boyish being. It was his own in- 
vention, and he was proportionately 
proud of it... . Charlotte and I, 
crouched in the window-seat, watched, 
spell-stricken, the whirl and eddy and 
drive of the innumerable snowflakes. 

. Harold was ascending the steps 
of the Atheneum with a jaunty air— 
suggestive rather of the Junior Carlton. 


Let us grant the average boy to be as 
nearly an ideal construction as the man 
in the street or Euclid’s straight line; 
still, all three have their use in illus- 


trating an argument. We will take, 
then, to illustrate ours, a certain aver- 
age boy with whom we used to be ac- 
quainted, and sketch the adventures of 
what may pass for his soul among 
books which were passed off on it by 
his elders for masterpieces. 

He started, be it said, with a dark- 
ling suspicion of the whole hearty 
business. An injudicious grandfather 
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had raised his self-protective bristles 
by recommending him Reid’s (not 
Mayne’s) “No: Fiction,” a work of dev- 
astating dulness. <A _ great-aunt of 
whom, after a prolonged visit, some pe- 
cuniary acknowledgment was reason- 
ably expected, had failed to make good, 
and fobbed him off with a book of 
which the title, “Crocker the Clown,” 
promised well enough; and Crocker, a 
real circus clown, started moderately 
well. But he went on to “find re- 
ligion”; and pietism in a circus is not 
cricket. After this he was the burned 
child who dreaded the fire; he had 
been twice bitten, and was more than 
thrice shy, specially of pietistic pow- 
der concealed in jam. They gave him 
“Mastérman Ready,” but he would have 
none of it. The grown-ups (he ob- 
served) did not read “Masterman 
Ready,” but “Peter Simple” and “Mr. 
Midshipman Easy,” by the same au- 
thor. Now to palm “Masterman 
Ready” upon a child, and hold “Peter 
Simple” up your sleeve, was no bet- 
ter than a trick; and the child said so 
—either about “Masterman,” or, it may 
be, about some composition by Ballan- 
tyne the Brave, who sank to insuffer- 
able goody-goody in his old age. ‘The 
Last of the Mohicans” passed muster, 
but not easily. Its author had written 
“The Pilot,’ and the boy was preju- 
diced against Fenimore Cooper, having 
acquired “The Pilot” for a prize at his 
dame’s school. No pilot on earth or 
afloat had a right to be so dull as was 
Fenimore Cooper’s. There was a pro- 
test, and his father handsomely ended 
the interview by saying, “Go into the 
library and read what you like.” He 
recommended The Tempest, “The 
Three Musketeers” and “Pickwick.” 
Now, after “The Three Musketeers,” 
where was Kingston with his “Three 
Midshipmen,” “Three Lieutenants,” 
“Three Commanders,” “Three Ad- 
mirals’? That naval trio grew up, 
without improving as they grew; but 
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they did not grow really, as the Three 
Musketeers grew. They were literary 
fakes; the curse.of condescension in- 
fected them, and (as Emerson says) 
the really great authors never conde- 
seend. There was no reality in them 
after the child had once made ac- 
quaintance with “Pickwick” and “The 
Tempest” (the reading of which he se- 
riously finished on a hedge-bank, after 
a carriage accident), or “The Devil on 
Two Sticks” (recommended and lent, 
if you please, out of the bookcase of a 
Devon farmer). 

Further, in the library of which, at 
nine, he now had the run, were large 
illustrated volumes of “The Arabian 
Nights,” “Don Quixote,’ Bunyan’s 
“Holy War” and “Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Helped by Doré’s 
illustrations, he went (as Mr. Wegg 
would say) slap through “Don 
Quixote.” After the first part of “Rob- 
inson Crusoe” he stuck; but not in an- 
ger, as he had stuck with the tiresome 
instructive father in “The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” whom he scented early for 
a humbug (but the building of the 
house in the tree was excellent). Then 
followed an orgy of Scott. Over “The 
Talisman” he sat up all night with an 
illicit stock of candles. Over two other 
books only did he repeat this perform- 
ance—Wilkie Collins’s “The Moon- 
stone” and Clark Russell’s “Wreck of 
the Grosvenor.” “At that moment I 
missed the Carpenter”’—who can for- 
get the thrill of those words? But he 
almost did it with a military novel of 
James Grant’s (does anyone read any- 
thing of Grant nowadays, or anything 
but his semi-historical “Romance of 
War’?). He reveled in Erckmann- 
Chatrian, too, in Whyte-Melville, in 
Poe’s Tales, in a series of “Tales from 
Blackwood.” Somewhat later in time, 


‘ after a disappointment with “Tom Crin- 


gle’s Log,” he struck a cache of gold in 
Herman Melville’s novels “Typee,” 
“Omoo,” “Moby Dick” ; and 
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Though first love’s impassioned blind- 
ness 
Has passed away in colder light, 
I still have thought of you with kind- 
ness, 
And shall do, till our last goodnight ; 


loving you then for your mere romauce, 
Herman Melville: admiring you now 
for a talent since detected—that you 
wrote, in patches, truly magnificent 
prose. At “Baron Munchausen” the 
boy “gave a miss.” 

Of two other works, “The Bible in 
Spain” and “Good Words for the 
Young,” the titles for some while held 
him at more than arm’s length: until 
of the one a parent happened to re- 
mark that it had little to do with 
Scripture, and to the other he was al- 
lured by Arthur Hughes’s illustrations 
of George Macdonald’s “At the Back of 
the .North Wind.” “Good Words for 
the Young” was good—it contained W. 
S. Gilbert’s “King George’s Middy” 
and Rands’s “Lilliput Levee”; but bet- 
ter was a Christmas gift of a certain 
“Boy’s Annual’ (Routledge’s? 1875?) 
holding between its covers two ecstasies, 
both translated from the French: Jules 
Verne’s “Captain Hatteras: or, the 
English at the North Pole,” and a story, 
“Johnny Ironsides,” which publishers 
should be running to republish today. 
For it dealt with the débdcle of 1870 in 
a true Gallic spirit: chastened but 
proud ; ironic, stoical, indomitably sure 
of France, delicately scornful of the 
barbarian and all his ways, which it 
held up to the world classically masked 
for Comedy. It gave, in the person of 
a German tutor (and spy), a most 
faithful portrait of Prussianism as we 
know it today: its coarse use of a 
gentler nation’s hospitality, its fat in- 
difference to chivalry, with its low 
cunning to detect that in hospitality, in 


generosity, in honor, a race of gentle- 


men has laid itself open to a race of 
bagmen, to have its penates burgled 
and its domestic sanctities defiled by 
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the guest who, bowing, in the act of 
kissing the hand, looks sideways ap- 
praising loot. “Johnny Ironsides”’— 
what was its name in the original? 
“Jean Bras-de-fer,” for a guess; and 
who was the author—ought most cer- 
tainly to be recovered and republished : 
for its moral is livelier today than ever. 

It must not be supposed—it will not 
be supposed, we hope—that this boy 
was a prig because he happened to pre- 
fer The Tempest to Mr. Cobb’s “Watch- 
ers on the Longships,” and Miranda to 
the little girl whose conscience suffered 
such qualms at her having to set a big 
Bible on the chair and mount on it to 
kindle the lighthouse lamp and save 
a ship’s crew. It was just as it took 
him. He quite unintellectually pre- 
ferred the “Holy War” to the “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” for the sake of the 
catalogue of regiments, and their ban- 
ners; as, in spite of the author, he pre- 
ferred Captain Boanerges to Captain 


Credence, though Credence was noble. 


For stronger proof—all the while he 
read these classics he was subscribing 
his pence to weekly instalments of fic- 
tion which assuredly made no pretense 
to be classical: the publications of Mr. 
Edwin Brett (surely his name was 
Edwin?), editor of The Boys of Eng- 
land. Who that ever read “Jack Hark- 
away’s Schooldays,” or “Tom Wild- 
rake’s Schooldays,” at the age of ten 
or thereabouts—call it not the uncriti- 
cal age of ten—will refuse a wreath 
of memories to those heroic works? 
Yes, though never ranged among the 
classics, they were heroic, Homeric. Of 
the two, with their sequels (and Jack 
Harkaway had many), the boy pre- 
ferred Tom Wildrake. Tom never de- 
generated or allowed Time to relax a 
muscle of his superb joie de vivre. 
From the private school decorated by 
his exploits—a much envied school— 
he passed to Cheltenham, where in a 
dormitory fight he sent the house bully 
flying over three beds at least by a 
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neat application of the throw known 
to West-country wrestlers as the Fly- 
ing Mare; from Cheltenham to India, 
to Cawnpore, to the Mutiny, the siege, 
the embarcation, the massacre, the 
doomed and hunted boats, the fight in 
the forest temple—in fact, to every 
hairbreadth ’scape the author could 
lift out of Trevelyan. Of course he 
came through it all. On cool reflection 
one realized that he was never made 
to die—no, not even magnificently as 
D’Artagnan dies at the end of the 
“Vicomte de Bragelonne.” To this day 
Tom Wildrake must be walking, a 
demi-god, somewhere among the stars. 
But such he was; and the boy who dis- 
sented on the one hand from the crowd 
in preferring him to Jack Harkaway, 
dissented on the other from the intel- 
lectuals in ranking him above, even far 
above, Tom Brown of Rugby. Tom 
Brown with his many merits had a 
note of spurious heartiness, a note 
which the wary urchin infallibly de- 
tects as signaling moral edification. It 
did the trick far better, to be sure, than 
“Eric, or Little by Little,” but kept 
you the more suspicious, restless, de- 
fensive against the moment when (as 
a young critic put it) “the curate in- 
tends to land you, mark my word!” 
Amid this gossip the reader may not 
have detected that he has been follow- 
ing an argument. But he has, and it 
now comes to a point. Children in the 
nursery can neither write books for 
themselves nor choose nor pay for the 
books most to their mind; the parent 
has them at his mercy. Boys of school 
age have not yet arrived at writing 
books for themselves; but at least, as 
the instinct of self-protection asserts 
itself, they can kick; and the kick is 
the unconscious, instinctive, healthy 
protest of youth that its mind shall 
not be pauperized by well-meaning 
seniors. In due course the lad be- 
The Times. 
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comes a young man, proceeds (we will 
say) to the university, dreams of writ- 
ing books for himself, has books writ- 
ten for him—poetry in especial—by 
men so little older than himself that 
he feels them to be his contemporaries. 
He understands and worships them be- 
cause they understand him, speak to 
his mind, his emotions, hopes, ambi- 
tions, as friend to friend. Crabbed 
age and youth cannot live together un- 
less by exercise of much tact on the 
part of age, which exercise presupposes 
a renunciation of crabbedness. Youth, 
for its part, is temperamentally disin- 
clined to make concessions, overtures. 
The future, after all, belongs to it, and 
it sees that age has long ago stuck in 
the rut; has stiffened with most, in 
early middle age, to the “rigid ossify- 
ing mind”’—- 


One’s feelings lose poetic flow 
Soon after twenty-seven or so; 
Professionizing modern men 
Thenceforth admire what pleased them 
then; 
The poems bought in youth they read, 
And say them over like their creed... . 
They cannot follow to the end 
Their more adventurous college friend: 
He runs from field to field, and they 
Stroll in their paddocks making hay; 
He’s ever young, and they get old; 
Poor things, they deem him over-bold; 
What wonder, if they stare and scold? 


We deem this, that we have set forth, 
to be the true reasonable and natural 
apologia of those whom Stevenson, in 
the act of superseding “The Scalp 
Hunters,” “The Three Midshipmen,” 
and “Black Ivory,” reproached for dis- 
loyalty to ancient appetites, to Kings- 
ton and Ballantyne the brave. It will 
have to serve our children when they, 
in their turn, tire of “Treasure Island” 
—— Or — no, let us be cheerful and 
leave that date of disillusionment to 
our great-grandchildren. 

















HEREDITY IN BRITISH BRAINS.* 


By T. 


The present Unionist member for 
Salisbury, Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lamp- 
son of the most accomplished 
of “nineteenth-century vers de 
is today one of the very few 
who may have heard, in his youth, a 
story that long lingered in the Tenny- 
son home circle. The heir to the Laure- 
ate’s title had recently come into ex- 
istence; what should be his name? “Of 
course, Alfred,” said the then Freder- 
ick Locker, “it must be yours!” “But 
consider,” rejoined the poet, with his 
grimly humorous look, “if he were to 
turn out a fool.” So it was settled 
that the newcomer should be called 
Hallam. The second Lord Tennyson’s 
career has worthily reflected the dis- 
tinction alike of his patronymic and 
paternal title. Today in his retirement 
at the well-known Freshwater or 
Blackdown house, he can look back 
upon an active course of imperial serv- 
ice, exactly such as the great Laureate 
would have wished for his son. 

The posterity of the lLaureate’s 
greatest prose contemporary also con- 
nected themselves with our overseas 
possessions in a different, but scarcely 
less close a,degree. J'he Seven Sons of 
Mammon was the title suggested by the 
founder of Household Words and All 
the Year Round to his earliest pupil 
and favorite contributor, for a novel 
that answered its purpose at the time, 
but has long been forgotten. The sug- 
gestion was itself suggested by the 
number of his chief’s male offspring. 
The youngest of these not long since 
was brought into more public promi- 
nence than had recently fallen to his 


son, 
writer 
société,” 


*Hereditary Genius: Natural Inheritance. By 
Francis Galton, F.R.S. (1869.) 

Heredity and Environment. By E. G. Conk- 
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lot by the appointment to an office 
forming a traditional reward of first- 
rate achievement at the Bar, that of 
Common Sergeant of the City of Lon- 
don. None of his brothers did ill. 
None of them, indeed, inherited the 
kind or measure of their father’s 
genius; each had something of the 
sterling brain power, showing itself in 
the accurate mastery of business de- 
tails. During his absence in Genoa, 
few things gratified Dickens more than 
the attentions paid by Miss (after- 
wards the Baroness) Burdett-Coutts to 
his family at home; in the same letter, 
with equal delight and amusement, he 
tells a friend how a fallen servant girl 
had expiated her sins, according to the 
local press, by being received into the 
bosom of the infallible Church, having 
two marchionesses for her sponsors; 
and how on the same day Miss Coutts 
had sent the best of letters to himself, 
and to his first-born a Twelfth-night 
cake, weighing ninety pounds, magnifi- 
cently decorated—“only suppose,” he 
adds, “it had been sent to me here; 
think of Fairburn’s Twelfth-night char- 
acters being detained at the Custom 
House for Jesnitical surveillance.” In 
due course after this Charlie was taken 
by his father to Eton, and placed under 
W. G. Cookesley’s special care. He did 
uot greatly distinguish himself in the 
school, but he showed a patient per- 
severance in drudgery that made his 
tutor predict his eventual competence 
fur the mechanical business of periodi- 
cal letters. He succeeded in conduct- 
ing his father’s legacy, All the Year 
Round, with fair success upon the lines 
which the great man had laid down. 
The novelist’s one intimate of the old 
classical-literary school was Francis 
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Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review. That 
critic’s full name was bestowed upon 
the third son and fifth child. The 
fether’s shrewd wisdom and real good- 
ness come out in the parental advice 
to all, especially perhaps to the two 
boys who went to Australia, and who 
put forth their share of their sire’s 
high courage and indomitable energy 
by finding nuggets or shearing a thou- 
sand flocks. All these seven lads ac- 
companied their father in the ten-mile 
stretch that he exulted in taking his 
Saturday-to-Monday guests; it rather 
tried some of the visitors, who, like 
Sala, might not be in first-class train- 
ing, or waited long and vainly for 
their second wind. None of the Dick- 
ens name and blood, however, turned a 
hair or confessed to any feeling of 
fatigue. Foremost at this time among 
the Dickensian posterity was he who 
had received his name from the most 
classical of English dialogue writers, 
and for whose baptism Walter Savage 
Landor traveled up from Bath to as- 
sist. The infant as he passed onward 
to and through boyhood became the 
idol of his school teachers and school- 
boy friends. His bright disposition, 
sustained industry and shining parts 
were the subject of unfailing praise of 
the masters whose prizes he brought 
home at the end of every half. Miss 
Burdett-Coutts secured him a commis- 
sion in the Indian army a few years 
before the transfer of our Asiatic Em- 
pire from the Company to the Crown. 
He had seen service in the 42d High- 
landers; he served his cadetship in the 
Bengal native Infantry. He was only 
twenty-three when on New Year’s day, 
1864, he died in the officers’ quarters 
of the Calcutta hospital. He-is the 
only one of the group whose portrait 
was drawn by his father’s pen. Too 
overcome with grief at the time to at- 
tempt any memorial words, Dickens 
waited some years before an All the 
Year Round Christmas Number (“The 
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Seven Poor Travelers”) gave him the 
opportunity of personifying in Captaiu 
Taunton Doubledick’s rescuer, all that 
was most characteristic of his dead 
Loy. Not an incident or a trait in the 
“Story of Richard Doubledick” which 
did not within the writer’s knowledge 
come from life. Walter Landor Dick- 
ens inherited from his father the happy 
habit of looking for and discovering 
“the soul of goodness in things evil.” 
It was the same principle that goes far 
towards explaining the success won by 
our own Barnardo or Booth, and the 
several philanthropic movements that 
have sprung from the hideous welter of 
the present war. Richard Carstairs 
and Joe in Bleak House exemplify 
their creator’s conviction that some po- 
tentiality of good, if not here, yet here- 
after, lurks in the most down-trodden, 
blundering, or even incorrigible of 
God’s creatures, and that to find and 
develop it is the first of Christian du- 
ties. The fourth son of David Copper- 
field’s author perpetuated one aspect of 
the parental traditions not less faith- 
fully than another. The intellectual 
gift has reasserted itself in the literary 
success achieved by the great man’s 
grand-daughter, Miss Angela Dickens, 
or the reappearance of some strangely 
Dickensian qualities in the Common 
Sergeant of London City. Those who 
have heard this gentleman’s public 
readings have seen the father’s eyes 
and listened to his voice in that of 
his sixth son. More than this, some of 
his repartees in or out of Court have 
the genuine paternal ring, and on this 
wise. An opposing counsel (Willis) 
once somewhat disconcerted Mr. H. F. 
Dickens by a continuous, and as the 
judge seemed to think, needless cough. 
“My lord,” said Mr. Dickens, stopping 
short, “an illustrious relative of mine 
has immortalized the words, ‘Barkis 
is willing. May I be allowed to ob- 
serve, ‘Willis is barking’ ?” 

The wisdom of the poor old, half-lit 
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nineteenth century prided itself on dis- 
covering that great men owe generally 
to their mother the facial structure 
and intellectual conformation; while 
the father is mostly responsible for the 
qualities known as moral. At the same 
time, as it were, by way of hedging, 
these pre-scientific heredity researchers 
laid it down that, if either parent was 
remarkable for some _ exceptionally 
strong feature or attribute, it might, 
by descending to the child, upset all 
these theories. From that view the 
books mentioned above the present 
writing contain no express dissent. 
The opinion, therefore, may be taken 
for what it is worth. The most illus- 
trious instance ever brought forward 
in its support was that of William 
Shakespeare. About him Jowett used 
to say that everything known for cer- 
tain might be got into half a sheet of 
notepaper. A _ half-penny post card 
would be probably large enough for all 
the verified details concerning the cou- 
ple from whom the bard derived his 
existence. This much, however, may 
be taken for truth: Mary Arden, the 
poet’s mother, had a face as beautiful 
as her name, as well as an intelligence 
not less lofty than her son’s forehead, 
together with mental and social accom- 
plishments’ equal to the handsome 
dower that she brought her husband. 
He, John Shakespeare, belonging by 
birth to the prosperous section of Chau- 
cer’s Franklin class, was improved by 
his marriage into a fairly affluent coun- 
try gentleman of the smaller sort. His 
tastes were cultivated, and included a 
liking for all good things, material as 
well as mental. That temper, there 
ean be little doubt, descended to his 
third child, William Shakespeare, 


whose local reputation was only that 
of a natural wit, without any art at 
all. After ten years of theatrical life 
(1591-1601), retired to his native place 
with a comfortable income of £300 a 
year, in modern money representing 
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probably not less than £1,500. He 
was thus the first man of letters and 
art to realize a fortune by his brains. 
Pope was the second, Sir Walter Scott 
the third; while since then they have 
been common enough. At Stratford- 
on-Avon the bard settled down to hos- 
pitable enjoyment; Ben Jonson and 
Drayton were his most frequent guests. 
The ordinary residents of the place, 
sometimes invited, complained that 
these meetings were rather too ‘“merie” 
for common folk; and when they came 
to an end pleasantly attributed th 
host’s death to a fever contracted from 
convivial excess. Shakespeare’s two 
daughters, Suzanna and Judith, mar- 
ried respectively John Hall, a Strat- 
ford doctor, and Thomas Quiney, a 
small Warwickshire landlord. Neither 
union produced sons. Doctor and Mrs. 
Hall, however, became in 1608 the par- 
ents of a daughter, who had for her 
first husband (1626) Thomas Nash; a 
second made her Lady Barnard. With 
her death disappeared the last repre- 
sentative of the supreme intellect 
among children of men. Of Shake- 
speare’s posterity in different degrees, 
nothing is known except from scattered 
and scanty references by obscure writ- 
ers. These seem to show that the 
Shakespeare ladies, like their one or 
two short-lived grandsons, were of fair 
repute, strictly attended, with the best 
results, to their own business, and 
Passed away in the odor of respecta- 
bility and prosperity combined. From 
these cases such inference as can be 
drawn favor the conclusion that, as 
the nineteenth-century theorists held 
the endowments showing themselves in 
the general conduct of life may for the 
most part be derived from the father, 
while brain power, especially if subli- 
1ated into genius, is often a maternal 
gift. 

The statesmen of the Elizabethan or 
Jacobean period have been more for- 
tunate than its greatest literary or 
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dramatic ornament in never lacking 
male descendants to perpetuate their 
talents and work, in an unbroken line. 
William Cecil, Lord Burleigh, the chief 
counselor of Henry VIII’s masterful 
caughter and her successor, united 
with his European reputation for prac- 
tical wisdom a largeness of outlook 
and a tolerance for fresh ideas that, 
after he had put down his foot on mo- 
nopolies, made him the advocate of un- 
fettered exchange with other countries 
precisely in the manner that this re- 
form fulfilled itself in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. From _ that 
time to this, none of the Cecil genera- 
tions following him have lacked these 
qualities. They grew with the political 
growth of the nineteenth-century Lord 
Salisbury. They were just as conspic- 
uous in Lord H. Cecil’s defense of the 
conscientious objector on November 21, 
1917. It was not only the best deliv- 
ered during the debate; in tone and 
thought it was of a finer texture, and 
reached a higher level, than anything 
heard at St. Stephen’s since Mr. Glad- 
stone’s farewell utterance. More than 
that, it showed the Chamber for the 
first time that in the former Prime 
Minister’s fifth son there survived the 
intellectual mastery and argumentative 
eloquence which, more than sixty years 
since, first told Parliament that the 
most characteristic gifts of the great 
Burleigh’s second son, Robert Cecil the 
first, had been handed down to the 
ninth in descent from him, in other 
words, to Robert Cecil, the Conserva- 
tive member for Stamford of 1853. 
With the ancestral powers of mind and 
tongue he inherited also the facial re- 
semblance to the famous ancestor, no- 
ticeable today not only in all Lord 
Salisbury’s direct posterity, but in his 
nephew, Mr. Balfour. The men whom 
Burleigh trained have bequeathed de- 
secendants of only less than his calibre 
to all time. The treasurer of Queen 
FElizabeth’s household, the first Sir 
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Francis Knollys, in his royal mistress’s 
words, invested common sense with the 
proportions of genius. No phrase could 


‘more aptly describe the service, not 


only to the Crown but to the whole 
country, rendered by his representative 
today, the first Viscount Knollys, whose 
inflexibility of principle and pliancy of 
tact have helped to avert more than 
one crisis from the country as well as 
from the Crown. 

“It is not a chip of the old block; 
it is the old block himself,” was the 
universal verdict on the maiden speech 
of Chatham’s son. The same thought 
came to many minds when more than 
a generation ago the present Lord 
Gladstone made his oratorical début at 
an extra-parliamentary gathering in a 
West End theatre, hired for the oc- 
casion. Since then colonial administra- 
tion has checked the Westminster de- 
velopment of the paternal powers. Orig- 
inally revealed to the general public 
in 1880, as first Governor-General of 
South Africa, in the Council-Chamber 
as on the platform, when political par- 
ties, material interests, and even moral 
duties have been in conflict with each 
other, Viscount Gladstone has justified 
alike his father’s training and estimate 
or his powers. 

One conclusion of the matter cannot 
be in doubt. The ancestral gift may 
vary in kind and degree of value. With 
scarcely an exception, heredity decides 
the quality of the available mental 
power; environment decides not only 
the object but the precise results of 
its exercise. Among the instances of 
this — some already mentioned — the 
Hill family supplies remarkable exam- 
ples of a mental equipment, tolerably 
constant if not identical in complete- 
ness and force, successfully applied to 
different ends. “Friend to King George 
but to King Jesus more.” Such was 
the once familiar description of the 
Shropshire baronet, Hill of Hawkstone 
Park, who transmitted his intense ear- 
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nestness, if not his actual piety, through 
many generations. Never did stock 
prove more miscellaneously productive ; 
from it there sprung the most effective, 
as well as the most eccentric of the 
great preachers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; the general who under Welling- 
ton swept the Old Guard from the hill 
at Waterloo; the consummate official of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand who originated 
penny postage; and his nephew, the 
greatest authority of his time on all 
Johnsonian subjects. The two Wes- 
leys, of course, reproduced, though they 
did but gradually mature, the spiritual 
fervor and the organizing mind which 
had been their birthright in the Ep- 
worth rectory... The Free Churches of 
today furnish another instance of the 
sert now considered in the Dale and 
Spurgeon families. The Vice-Chancel- 
lor of Liverpool University swept the 
Cambridge board of great prizes, and 
finally came out tenth in the classical 
tripos ; since then readers or hearers of 
Dr. A. W. Dale's nervous, idiomatic 
English have sometimes fancied they 
might be listening to the clear and co- 
gent analysis of Pauline theology that 
marked a mental and spiritual epoch 
with so many who attended the serv- 
ices of Carr’s Lane Chapel. The alma 
mater of the Oxford Wesleys, Christ 
Church, became, the best part of a cen- 
tury afterwards, the headquarters on 
the Isis of a family which supplied 
the Oxford movement with a useful 
worker as well as with its chief. E. B. 
Pusey’s aptitude for affairs and pene- 
trating insight into character largely 
came from his shrewd parliamentary 
and political ancestors. His own vast 
learning and zeal for his cause went 
directly to his son Philip, whose bodily 
infirmities prevented his visible partici- 
pation in the Tractarian organization, 
but whose rare, ripe and accurate 
knowledge was often of proved value 
in controversial crises. Among the 
Cambridge champions of the movement 
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H. J. Rose, as zealous for it in the 
earlier as F. A. Paley in the later for- 
ties, has bequeathed his fervor and 
erudition to a vigorous posterity. 

In an earlier number of this Review 
(April, 1914), the present writer was 
permitted to trace the descent of spec- 
ulative and didactic gifts through suc- 
cessive generations of the Arnold and 
Coleridge clans. To the same category 
belong the Harrow and Trinity Butlers, 
the Wordsworths and the Merivales. 
Since these names began to be on the 
lips of men, more than a hundred years 
ago, there never passes a decade which 
does not see these families recruiting 
scholarship, letters, commerce, or some 
branch of the public service with 
fresh representatives of the versatile 
thoroughness, shown by the hereditary 
brains, in adapting themselves to the 
changing conditions and the Protean 
calls of national service. So, too, it is 
in occupations demanding gifts below 
that of genius. In journalism the Wal- 
ters, among publishers the Blackwoods, 
Chamberses, Longmans and Murrays, 
from fathers to sons, point the same 
moral. The past and present of Eng- 
lish art tell us no other story. In 
proof of this one need only mention the 
Landseers, the Wards, the Macquoids 
and the Stones, Frank, the father, with 
his happily surviving son, Marcus, who 
by the long and unbroken continuity of 
his successes at Burlington House, as 
well as his appearances in the chief 
trans-Atlantic exhibitions, has not only 
sustained the family tradition but has 
eclipsed it. The stage shares the intel- 
lectual persistence of the studio; so in 
the same degree do the twentieth-cen- 
tury senate and church, established or 
free. Edmund Kean lifted a theatre 
out of the mud by the intellectual qual- 
ity of his impersonations; his son, 
Charles, within living memory at the 
Princess’s, won for his Shakesperean 
revivals a place in the educational 
agencies of the day. Those who never 
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saw Henry Irving in his Lyceum prime 
may judge to the life what he was from 
the personal presence and _ histrionic 
idiosyncrasy of his son. 

“Sir, you have a constitution,” were 
Tisraeli’s words when, gazing on the 
powerful figure of the great and good 
man who stood before him, he pressed 
on J. C. Ryle, then within five or six 
years of his seventieth birthday, the 
newly created Liverpool bishopric; and 
the ecclesiastical Ryles of today owe 
their position to the gifts and opportu- 
nities of their parentage. It used to be 
said that C. H. Spurgeon’s work, being 
essentially and exclusively a part of 
himself, must end with him. Both the 
preaching and the organization have 
flourished under his devoted sons. The 
remarkable records of the Moultons will 
occur to all readers of this Review. 
The parliamentary and official distinc- 
tion already mentioned of the Cecils 
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is the product not only of their Tudor 
forefathers, but of their share in the 
superb gifts of the Aldersons, inherited 
from their mother, one among the most 
highly endowed women of the Victorian 
era. The cleverness of two Churchill 
generations may be explained in no 
other way. Lord Randolph, like his 
brother, the Duke of Marlborough, re- 
ceived from his mother the mental leg- 
acy of the Stewarts. Mr. Winston 
Churchill is the fortunate son of a 
mother whose tenacity of brain, social 
enterprise and courage formed the most 
valuable portions of the dower he- 
stowed by the New York Jeromes upon 
Blenheim. Both parents again, have 
contributed from their own extraordi- 
nary resources of mind and character 
to the rare performances which have 
invested the Asquith name with asso- 
ciations that are no small part of Eng- 
lish history. 





THE 


GREEN SCARF. 


By HELEN GRAHAM. 


It was an afternoon in early spring. 
and the Lady of the Place, known to 
a larger world as Mistress Alison, was 
returning homewards by the high road. 
when the doctor in his gig drove past. 

Now Dr. Mitchell was stout of build 
and lethargic in temperament, and had 
evidently had a long day upon his 
rounds, and the Lady of the Place 
was not a little surprised when she 
saw the doctor sign to his man to stop, 
and proceed to struggle out of his en- 
folding rug and climb down to meet 
her. He addressed her almost abruptly : 

“Mistress Alison, do you know the 
Macdonalds of the Laigh Knowe?’”’ 

The Lady of the Place prided herself 
on knowing her tenants personally, and 
she was not a little vexed at having 


to admit that in this case she did not. 

“The Laigh Knowe lies rather far 
from the main road,” she said in ex- 
planation. “But I know all about those 
Macdonalds. The old father left the 
farm to his sons and they have proved 
very unsatisfactory tenants. They are 
under notice to quit at the term.” 

“Yes, yes, that’s it,” said the doctor, 
hurriedly, and the Lady of the Place 
inferred he was thinking of his tea 
awaiting him at home. “They are both 
married. Mike stayed on in the farm 
itself, but Rob, the younger one, took 
his wife to the White House along the 
Baldoch Road. Well! that man’s 
drowned himself.” 

Mistress Alison’s eyes, which had 
been wandering over the leafless hedge 
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to pale, lemon-colored fields beyond, 
came back to the doctor’s face. 

“You were away last week,” he went 
on, “or you would have heard. It hap- 
pened five days ago and made a great 
stir in the place. Your factor, Mr. Wil- 
son, was very cut up about it, though 
I know he had given the young fellow 
every chance. But it’s about the wife 


—the widow—I wanted to speak to you. . 


She’s one of those strange, Highland 
women from the outer islands, can 
hardly speak English, and knows no- 
body in the place. And I believe she’s 
starving. As you say, both brothers 
were bankrupt. Everything that Rob 
possessed he handed over bit by bit to 
that worthless brother of his, and 
Heaven knows where all the money 
went! In drink they say. No one has 
a good word for Mike; and yet Rob 
was just his slave. Wouldn’t hear a 
word against him, they tell me, nor 
say a word himself. Daft or stubborn, 
I don’t know which he was, but this is 
what it has come to. I am sorry for 
the woman, and I don’t believe she has 
a penny stamp in the house for a letter 
to her people—if she can write, which 
I doubt. She’s in a bad way, poor 
thing! I’ve been back once since they 
buried him, and she doesn’t eat or 
sleep, and I’m just afraid she'll be off 
to drown herself, too. Then there are 
the children... . 

The tone of the doctor’s voice had 
been gradually rising from affirmation 
to interrogation, and he now paused. 
as if waiting for a reply. He had not 
long to wait. 

“I will go and see her at once,” said 
the Lady of the Place. 

“Thank you, Mistress Alison, if you 
would be so kind? That was exactly 
what I was going to suggest . . sh 
and, having divested himself of his re- 
sponsibility, the doctor hurried towards 
his waiting gig. Perhaps he hurried 
the more lest, on second thoughts, the 
Lady of the Place should decline to 
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act on his suggestion. “But, after all, 
it’s a woman’s job,” he said to him- 
self, as the gig rolled homewards, “and 
there’s no one will do it better than 
she will—though it is a bit awkward 
for her when one comes to think of it.” 

“Awkward” would have seemed to 
Mistress Alison, an hour later, an alto- 
gether inadequate term with which to 
describe the ordeal that confronted her. 
It had grown more formidable the 
nearer it grew, and now that her eyes 
rested on the square, white block at the 
bend of the road, her heart almost 
failed her. The five-pound note and 
the parcel of food that she carried 
gave her no courage at all. 

Here was she, in the position of land- 
lord, about to pay a visit of condo- 
lence to the widow of her bankrupt 
tenant—to a woman whose husband 
had been driven to suicide by the no- 
tice of eviction. Could any situation be 
more outrageous? How would she be 
received? With angry reproaches or, 
worse still, in silence? 

Mistress Alison revolved a few sen- 
tences in her mind with which to 
bridge over the introductory stage of 
the interview; and all the while she 
was dimly aware of how pleasantly 
the fields lay on either side of her in 
the spring sunshine, and of the dazzling 
whiteness of the road she trod. 

The house faced southwards, with a 
door in the center and windows on 
either side, above and below. Many a 
time had Mistress Alison driven past 
without looking twice upon its unin- 
teresting frontage, but today her eyes 
saw in it an eerie resemblance to a 
human face, and the branches of the 
wood behind seemed to frame its blank 
whiteness as with a shock of upstand- 
ing hair. As she came closer, she saw 
two children playing before the door. 
They stopped their game and stared 
at her approaching figure from crouch- 
ing attitudes. She, on her side, felt 
relieved at the sight of something hu- 
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man and companionable. Perhaps the 
woman would not be abusive if the 
children were there to overhear. 

The Lady of the Place knocked at 
the front door, and waited a few min- 
utes, and then knocked again. The 
children were now standing up behind 
her, as if sharing in her expectant cu- 
riosity. Mistress Alison was about to 
knock a third time when her ear caught 
the sound of a chair being pushed 
back on a stone floor within. Then an 
inner door was opened, and a heavy 
step came into the lobby and proceeded 
to unlock the outer door and pull it 
back with a grating sound. It had 
obviously not been used of late. 

The first thing that met Mistress Ali- 
son’s eyes in the shadow of the door- 
way was a woman’s pale face on a 
level with her own. Below the color- 
less, parted hair, the features were 
straight and flat, and the broad cheek- 
bones drew downwards to a long and 
narrow chin. The eyes in this expres- 
sionless face were heavy-lidded, dark 
and fathomless. They seemed to Mis- 
tress Alison to be looking right through 
and beyond her, and yet to be seeing 
nothing at all. Her dress and coarse 
apron were drab and colorless, too. 
There was nothing about the woman to 
arrest attention, unless it were an ap- 
parent insensibility to her surroundings. 
Mistress Alison thought that Lot’s wife 
must have looked so as the blood ceased 
to flow through her veins and she 
turned from flesh and blood into a pil- 
lar of salt. 

The woman remained standing with 
the door half open, and the Lady of 
the Place summoned all her courage 
and spoke first. “Are you Mrs. Rob 
Macdonald?” she said. “May I-come 
in?” 

For all answer the woman opened 
the door an inch or two wider, then 
turned and led the way into a room 
on the left of the lobby. Through the 
open door on the right, Mistress Ali- 
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son caught a glimpse of a bare, com- 
fortless kitchen, and of a hearth on 
which the fire was extinguished. 

Here, in the “parlor,” all was stiff 
and repelling. The horsehair sofa and 
chairs, the table with a lamp upon 
it, the mats and faded photographs 
upon the chest of drawers, the “en- 
largements” on the walls—all wore an 
unfriendly, neglected air, and an at- 
mosphere of damp stuffiness brooded 
over the room. Mistress Alison longed 
to ask that the window might be 
opened, but she refrained. 

The woman, meanwhile, had given 
her guest a chair and had seated her- 
self opposite the window, where the 
light fell upon her impassive face, 
her hands folded on her lap, and her 
silver wedding ring. The Lady of the 
Place felt that an explanation of her 
intrusion was expected of her. 

“Mrs. Macdonald,” she began hur- 
riedly, “I met the doctor just now upon 
the road, and I was so very grieved 
to hear of the loss you have sustained 
—about your husband... .” 

Such had been the formula Mistress 
Alison had prepared outside, on the 
road. In this room it seemed trivial, 
inadequate, and there was no response. 
In desperation she went on: “You 
come from the Hebrides, I believe; but 
you understand English ?”’ 

“Aye,” said the woman, and her 
voice, like the door, sounded rusty from 
disuse, “it’s frae North Uist that I 
come, but I have the English.” 

“And how long have you been mar- 
ried?’ A cross-examination seemed the 
only method of advance. 

The woman thought for a while, 
then she spoke. The slowness of articu- 
lation anc the rise and fall of intona- 
tion were Celtic, but the words and 
accent were those of this Lowland 
countryside. 

“Itvll be six year come July. It’s 
seven syne I left Carinish, and I came 
then to Gartfarren, two miles west frae 
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here, to help in the byre and the dairy. 
Rob was twenty and I’d be going on 
twenty the year we married. 

“Did you come to this house at 
once?” The Lady of the Place was ask- 
ing questions at random, but anything 
seemed preferable to a relapse into 
silence. 

“No.” The woman’s eyes dropped 
from the window, through which she 
had been gazing, to her folded hands. 
“We stayed the first year doon at the 
Laigh Knowe, along wi’ Mike, his 
brother. Mike wasna married then, 
and he needed somebody for to mind 
the hoose and the dairy, and it did 
fine. But when Isa—the biggest o’ 
the weans ootbye—was born, and when 
Mike married, there wasna room 
for us a’ there, and we cam’ here. 
Rob was sweirt to leave the Laigh 
Knowe. . Pe 

She stopped in the middle of the sen- 
tence and continued her train of 
thought in silence. There was a pause. 

“Your husband cared a great deal 
about the farm, did he not?’ asked 
Mistress Alison tentatively. 

“Aye, he did that,” said the widow, 
and stopped again. 

“Was that why your father-in-law 
left the farm to both brothers instead 
of to Mike?” 

Mistress Alison knew she was dis- 
playing a dangerous knowledge of her 
subject, but she felt she must follow 
this line at all costs, having made a 
beginning. 

“It was this way.” The 
stroked her knee meditatively 
smoothed away the wrinkles of her 
apron. “Their mither died when they 
were weans. They jist grew up lads 
thegither on the place, and when they 
were finished with the schule. they 
wrought hard wi’ the faither. He thocht 
aye a heap o’ the place and sae did 
Rob. Rob was aye one for wark; up 
and oot afore the licht. sortin’ the 
dykes and doing bits o’ mending round 


widow 
and 
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the farm—and he jist a lad, still in 
his teens. He was never through wi’ 
his wark on the farm. And when the 
faither died, he says to them baith: 
“The place’ll be yours, lads; see it’s 
But he kent weel it was 
” Again 


no negleckit.” 
Rob wad see till it. 
she drifted silently on the tide of her 
own thoughts, and the Lady of the 
Place was content to wait awhile. 
Then she said: 

“And did he see to it?’ 

“Aye, he did that. He fair wrought 
hissel’ oot.” 

The Lady of the Place saw that the 
widow had no idea of her identity, nor 
seemed to care, and the _ situation 
seemed very simple now. They were 
just two women, one in the grip of a 
great sorrow, and the other there to 
listen and give sympathy if she could. 

“Tell me more about him and your- 
self,” she said. 

“If Mike had cared aboot the place 
the way Rob did, we could hae man- 
aged fine.” The widow was still strok- 
ing her knee, but she now lifted her 
eyes to the window again, and a light 
came into them, and a faint flush tc 
her cheeks. She looked suddenly a 
much younger woman. “But Mike, he 
Wwasna minding or caring aboot the 
Laigh Knowe, nor was she.” (Mistress 
Alison guessed the pronoun referred to 
the widow’s sister-in-law.) “It was 
a black day for us a’ when Mike mar- 
ried. He took on wi’ fine folks doon 
Baldoch way and never cared about 
the beasts syne yon day, nor about the 
farm, nor about onything at a’ but just 
his pleesure. And the siller that went! 
It’s terrible to think on! And yet Rob 


and me werena needin’ to mind. We 
were that happy thegither. Naething 


could hae come atween us baith, if he 

tell’t me mair and _ not 
himself ill, We could ha’ 
But he was aye that 


would ha’ 
wrought 
shared it a’. 
quiet !”’ 
Suddenly the woman’s voice broke. 
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“We were that happy!” she said, and 
the tears welled up into her eyes. 

She put her hand to her cheek and, 
finding it wet, she seemed surprised 
and wiped her face with her apron. 
Mistress Alison guessed these were the 
first tears the widow had shed, and 
she neither moved nor spoke. 

“You see this was the way of it,” the 
widow continued in her dreamy voice, 
and she began again stroking her knee 
and rocking backwards and forwards 
slightly with the motion of her arm. 
“Rob saw the way the siller was going, 
and he spoke once to me about it—at the 
first—not at the finish. I know he spoke 
to Mike yon time and Mike spoke back 
at him. Rob tell’t me what he said and 
well I mind it. ‘It’s the farm you’re 
wanting for yoursel’,’ he said. ‘I ken 
weel ye wad tak’ it frae me, if ye 
could. But it’s left to us baith and it’ll 
stop wi’ us baith.’ Cruel, hard words, 
yon, atween brithers, and syne yon Rob 
niver spoke til him about siller or the 
way he carried on. Rob was ower 
blate and sweirt tae speak his mind tae 
Mike. But when the beasts had to be 
bought, or the place sorted, and the 
mill-wheeil set up new, it was Rob gave 
oor siller awa’. Weel, it was niver 
mines. It was his to give, and real 
glad I was so long as I had him con- 
tent, and the weans. But it got harder 
this some time back, what wi’ the rent 
and the rest o’t. Rob wasna making 
onything, ye see, but jist giving it oot— 
pouring it oot on the Laigh Knowe. 
But what could I say? And him jist 
striving fit to break his hairt to keep 
the place going. Up at six he was, and 
hame o’ nichts in the mirk; and if yin 
o’ the beasts was sick, he'd sit up wi’ it 
and not be hame a’ nicht. Many’s the 
morn I’d be sitting up ben the kitchen 
for to let him in, and he'd come in gae 
weary and thrawn, and his claes fair 
spiled wi’ the wet and the glaur. And 
I'd be saying til him—‘Rob, dinna fash 
yirsel! Whit’s wrang, when you and 
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me hae one anither? . - You and 
me. .’” She repeated these 
words several times, and took the cor- 
ner of her apron and wiped her eyes 
absent-mindedly between the sentences. 
Then she smiled, looking through the 
window as though she saw something a 
long way off that pleased her. “Weel I 
wind,” she said, “the mendings I had 0’ 
his claes. It’s no that long while back 
that he said tae me—‘Christina! I wad 
raither be wearing yon jayket with the 
elbow ye patched tae me than a new 
if I had it tae wear.’ And he 
He knew I was that glad 
to be sorting things for him and 
bits o’ things for the weans.” The 
woman. went on smiling, as though 
she had forgotten the end of the 
story. 

“And then?” said the visitor in a low 
voice. 

“Then Mr. Wilson—him that’s factor 
to the Place—sent for Rob for to speak 
til him about the rent, and this put him 
about terrible. Mr. Wilson he tell’t him 
he should leave Mike and the Laigh 
Knowe afore it was ower late. Rob 
came back tae me and he says: ‘Are 
ye grudging the money, Christina? The 
money I’m givin tae the farm and 
Mike?’ 

“I was feared tae see him looking 
that fierce-like and wild. ‘I'll never 
grudge ye a thing in the world,’ said I 
til him, ‘and ye ken that, Rob. I maun 
hae yirsel and yir hairt. If I hae you, 
I’m no wanting for onything.’ And I 
tried tae joke him, but he wouldna 
smile. It weighed on him terrible. He 
was oot in yon coarse weather, and he 
never came but he was fair 
drenched and done. I tell’t him he 
should just let the things be, and he 
smiled, but it was wae he lookit. There 
was the rent to pay, and we couldna 
pay. I dauredna think on the weans. 
We had nae things for to sell but just 
yon”—and she glanced round the room 
—‘and no person needing the likes o’ 


one, 
meant it. 
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these things. And then—was it Sat- 
urday, or was it Sabbath?” 

She stopped, and her eyes took on a 
tense and horror-struck expression. 
She stared at her visitor for the first 
time, as if realizing and clinging to 
her presence. 

“I think it was Sabbath. He came 
ben about nine at nicht. The weans 
were in bed. They’d been crying on 
me terrible for to make them soup or 
porridge, but we hadna a thing in the 
hoose that day but bread, and the milk 
Rob wad be bringing wi’ him frae the 
farm. And seeing he was late, I 
thocht I wad hae them in bed and 
asleep afore he came ben, so that they 
wadna be greetin’ and vexing him. 
And I had a wee bittie hoch soup that 
I had kept for him, knowing he’d be 
likely sair wrought and doon-hairted, 
and I had it on the fire. But when 
he came ben, he wadna touch it. He 
jist sat hissel’ doon on the chair and 
tell’t me had had words wi’ Mike about 
his selling the twa best coos. Mike 
had been hard. He was a cruel yin, 
Mike, and cauld forbye! Eh! but he 
was that! I said til him he shouldna 
heed: Mike had been drinking. ‘Aye 
—drinking,’ says he, ‘and what am I, 
but yon drunkard’s dog and slave?’ 
And he put his arm on the table and his 
heid upon it. Says I then: ‘Rob, 
what’s that you’re saying? You’re not 
needing to heed Mike, when you’ve got 
me.’ And I was doon on my twa knees 
beside him, holding his arm and strok- 
ing his heid. And I said—‘Rob, I’m 
happy, I’m telling you, and it’s the 
truth. Never heed the siller; itll 
come. But say you’re happy wi’ me. 
Ye maun say that, Rob. Is there ony- 
thing I could dae that wad make ye 
mair content?’ 

“And I thocht sudden on a daft-like 
thing—on a scarf o’ fine wool that I'd 
knitted a year past and put by in the 
press till the New Year should be upon 
us again. It was braw green wool that 





ma mither sent me frae Carinish— 
green like the Machair on a spring 
evening—and I rose tae ma feet and 
fetched it and gie’d it him. ‘Take yon, 
Rob,’ says I, ‘and you’re no to greet 
nor to fash yoursel’. We hae one an- 
ither yet, and I’m no feared.’ 

“He jist took baith ma hands in his, 
and grippit them till it was pain, and 
put his heid doon on them and niver 
said a word, but I wasna minding that, 
knowing what like he was. He was 
aye a quiet man. And that nicht, as I 
was sleepin’ up the stair—he and I 
and the weans, we sleepit in the room 
ower the kitchen, it being dry and 
warm-like—I heard him stirrin’ and 
puttin’ on his claes. And I, seein’ a 
wee bit glint coming frae the window, 
thocht he was jist gaein’ outbye tae 
feed the beasts, maybe, and wad be 
back in an hour. And I never spoke, 
and he gaed doon the stair, and I heard 
his step on the road outbye. I slept for 
a while, and then I wakened sudden. 
It was gae quiet in the hoose. Nae- 
thing but the gray licht in the window 
and a lamb doon the brae crying, 
bleatin’ on its mither fit to break its 
hairt. Then I couldna thole the quiet 
ony mair, and I wondered on Rob’s 
gaein’ oot so early, and I put on my 
claes and I went doon the stair and 
opened the door and listened. It was 
lonesome, and caller, wi’ the sun not 
risen yet. And awa’ doon the road I 
see’d men coming in the mirk, and I 
thocht I heard Mike’s voice. They were 
stepping that slow, swinging-like and 
earrying something heavy. I went 
doon the brae for tae meet them, and 
when they see’d me coming——” 

The speaker’s voice failed utterly, but 
her eyes never moved from her com- 
panion’s face. They seemed to look 
for help there. 

“The first thing I see’d roon his neck 
was the green scarf,” she whispered. 
“He had kept it on, but he’d left his cap 
and his coat in the field by the side o’ 
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the mill-dam. And Postie had see’d 
them when he went to meet the seven 
train. He fetched Mike up frae the 
Laigh Knowe, and they found Rob in 
the dam. . . .” Then she wailed 
suddenly. “What for did ye leave me? 
Ye micht hae bided wi’ me and the 
weans, Rob, and no left me ma lane!” 

She put both elbows on her knees, 
and her head in her hands, and sobbed 
with such strength and agony that her 
companion wondered if a passer-by on 
the road outside would hear through 
the closed window. 

The Lady of the Place could not have 
spoken, even had she known what to 
say, but she rose, and came and stood 
over the bent figure on the chair and 
laid a hand upon her shoulder. Evi- 
dently the protecting touch woke 
memories of home and childhood, for 
the woman murmured some Gaelic 
words between her sobs. For a long, 
long while after the sobs had ceased, 
her shoulders heaved and her breath- 
ing came unevenly; but at last she 
sat quiet and made an effort to dry 
her eyes. 

“T wasna greetin’ afore ye came,” she 
said apologetically to her visitor, “but 
it cam’ ower me sae sudden-like.” Then 
she, too, rose to her feet, as if a 
thought had just crossed her mind. 
“And who am I speaking tae, please?” 
she asked. 

There was silence for a few sec- 
onds, then the answer came in a voice 
that shook slightly : 

“I’m Mistress Alison, the Lady of 
the Place.” 

An expression came into the High- 
land woman’s face that her visitor 
could not read. They stood facing one 
another, and Mistress Alison waited, 
feeling the beatings of her heart, for 
the next words. And still there was 
silence. The widow had dropped her 
eyes and was mechanically dusting 
the table with the corner of her 
apron. 


The Lady of the Place felt that all 
she had most dreaded was still before 
her, and that she was less able to bear 
it now than at the beginning. She must 
go. Nervously, she placed the parcel 
and the envelope she had brought with 
her upon the table, and moved towards 
the door. 

“I’m sorry you didn’t know,” she 
murmured incoherently. “I’m sorry I 
didn’t come sooner. I would have, had 
I known. .” She was at the 
door by this time, but the handle was 
stiff and would not turn. With a 
wrench she pulled it open and passed 
out. 

The children were no longer playing 
by the door. The road was empty and 
the sun was throwing long shadows 
across the face of the country. Mis- 
tress Alison felt suddenly cold. Very 
slowly and wearily she walked down 
the hill homewards. When she came 
to where the fields sloped downwards 
towards the milldam above the Laigh 
Knowe she stood still. The water lay 
like glass, embedded in the green of 
the young corn. A belt of alders 
fringed its further end, and through a 
gap could be seen the top of the mill- 
wheel below, and the roof and chim- 
neys of the farm. Beyond them, the 
river, the marsh, and the long, low 
woods of alder and young oak ¢car- 
ried the eye gently away to the big 
loch and the hills beyond. It was as 
fair a scene that evening as human 
eye could wish to see, but the Lady of 
the Place saw quite other things, as 
she stood there, with the inner eye 
of solitude. 

And suddenly her attention was 
caught by the sound of footsteps close 
behind her, falling softly on the grass 
by the roadside. She looked round, 
startled, to find the widow she had 
left now beside her, with a hand out- 
stretched in a gesture of appeal. She 
was breathless from her hurried pur- 
suit, and her hair, loosened in the 
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wind, blew about her forehead in short 
lengths. Though her cheeks were still 
wet with tears, the Lady of the Place 
could picture her as Rob saw her seven 
years ago, when she came to Gartfar- 
ren, a lonely, silent girl from the outer 
isles. 

“Will ye listen for a minute, Mistress 
Alison?” she said in short sentences. 
“T wad hae stoppit ye afore ye left, 
but I was thinking on what to say, 
when I kenned your name—on what he 
wad hae wished me to say. And I’ve 
come after ye, for to say it. He wad 
hae been glad at your coming, for he 
would hae wanted me tae tell ye that 
it was nae person’s fault, but Mike's. 
When yinst Mike took to the drink, 
things were bound to come this length, 
seeing Rob was his brother, and they 
twa brocht up as weans thegither, and 
Rob the man he was. I canna say 
mair . . . I canna think right 

.. I eanna sleep, seein’ him 
gaein’ oot in the mirk 0’ yon 
morn. 7 
The Lady of the Place took her 
gently by the arm. “Shall I come 
back with you?” she said. “You 
must have some food and you must 
rest.” 

But the widow stopped her, with a 
courtesy that was Highland in its gen- 
tle aloofness. 

“I’m thinking I’m no’ needing tae 
trouble you. I’m best ma lane, for I 
hae the weans waiting on me.” 

All this while she had kept her head 
averted from the mill-dam; now she 
turned and walked swiftly up the hill 
to the White House, not looking to 
right or left. 

The Lady of the Place was not able 
to go back to the White House the 
next day, nor the next; but, on the 
evening of the third day, she found 
herself again on the Baldoch road. 
There had been traffic on the road to- 
day; farmers’ carts returning from a 
sale of cattle, children running to the 


village on errands—but it was late 
now, and there was silence as the 
Lady of the Place walked up the hill. 
To Mistress Alison the White House 
seemed even more aloof from the 
friendly amenities of the countryside 
than when she was last there. There 
were no children playing in front of 
the house. In three windows the blinds 
were down; in the fourth—the kitchen 
window—an oblong card caught the 
eye. The closed door looked as for- 
bidding and as unused to the admit- 
tance of strangers as on the occasion 
of Mistress Alison’s first visit. She 
did not try the door, however. In- 
stead, she went straight to the card 
displayed in the window and read 
there, in a large, uneven hand, the 
words: “To let. Apply M. Macdonald, 
The Laigh Knowe.” 

So the widow had gone! The Lady 
of the Place read and re-read the card 
in an effort to reconstruct the events 
to which it gave the clue. 

Had the woman felt suddenly home- 
sick for a croft away on the shores of 
North Uist? Or was it hatred of the 
White House and the ghosts that now 
haunted it, and of the water of the 
mill-dam close by, that had driven her 
away? Perhaps Mike had come up 
from the Laigh Knowe and the sight 
of him had forced the poor woman to 
flight? Mistress Alison could see her 
awaking from her stupor in the bare 
kitchen; putting the little ones to bed 
to escape wondering eyes and ques- 
tions; and then swiftly, without a sigh 
or pause to think, gathering the odds 
and ends of that poor little home 
together. 

Mistress Alison peered through the 
window pane, already thick with dust 
and cobwebs, and the gloom of twi- 
light, and saw dimly the bed, half sunk 
in the opposite wall, with red curtains 
screening the emptiness within. Two 
chairs stood against the wall, another 
lay on its side on the stone flags. There 
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were plates and a spoon on the other- 
wise bare surface of the kitchen table. 
Mistress Alison pictured the hurried 
breakfast in the early morning: the 
children standing round, with cheeks 
still red with sleep and the warmth 
of the bed, and hands, still redder, 
clutching a few treasures. For now 
they would know they were “flitting,” 
and a great awe would silence their 
little tongues. Mistress Alison saw 
them stepping out on to the Baldoch 
road, letting the level rays of the early 
morning sun strike in upon the lobby. 
How clean, strange and new the world 
must have seemed to the little ones 
setting out on such a big journey. Did 
they cry at leaving home, and cling 
very closely to their mother, and did 
she give one look over her shoulder 
at the mill-dam lying so cold and so 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


blue in the dawn of that spring 
morning ? 

The Lady of the Plave guessed that 
the departure had been in the nature 
of a flight. She could just distinguish 
a pair of tiny boots, left drying in 
front of the raked-out ashes; and some 
children’s clothing, hanging over the 
arm of a wooden chair on the further 
side of the hearth. And on top of 
the colorless little rags hung a knitted 
strip of wool—green it looked in 
the fading daylight, and like a 
searf. 

The Lady of the Place stood there, 
staring in at the deserted kitchen until 
there was only blackness within and 
the reflection of her own face faintly 
mirrored on the window pane. Then 
she turned and left the White House to 
its loneliness in the night. 





IRISH CONSCRIPTION. 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. 


As the decision to press the Irish 
into the service of the Allies has 
stirred up so much passion, a quite 
cold-blooded word or two may not 
come amiss from an Irishman. 

It is our custom in Ireland to de- 
nounce grievances which we share with 
all modern nations as intolerable and 
special outrages unknown beyond our 
shores and abhorrent to God and man. 
TI shall for this once drop this very ef- 
fective method of getting attended to 
first, and admit at once that the Irish- 
man pressed into the ranks of the Al- 
lied army will be no worse off than the 
millions of pressed men now serving on 
all the battle fronts of Europe and Asia. 
The notion that all the English, French, 
Italian and American soldiers at the 
front are voluntarily knight-erranting, 


and that all the Germans and Slavs in 
the forces of the Central Empires are 
in the trenches for the sake of the 
Fatherland, or would be there if they 
could possibly help it, may serve for a 
film play or a tale for the marines, but 
it does not take in an Irishman, and 
when he pretends to believe it you may 
safely conclude that he is humbugging 
you. I make Mr. Lloyd George a pres- 
ent of that admission. Modern con- 
scription, necessary or unnecessary, is 
slavery, and slavery is no worse for 
an Irishman than for any other man, 
though he is intelligent enough to com- 
plain of it much more vociferously, and 
to escape it when he can instead of hug- 
ging his chains. 

Further, I, as an Irishman, am the 
very last man in the world to object.:to 
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my countrymen being taught what mod- 
ern war means and how to conduct it. 
If I were an Englishman I might not 
be so eager to afford them that instruc- 
tion; as it is, I consider that it is of 
the most importance that the young 
Sinn Feiners who ventured to attack 
the British Empire in Easter, 1916, and 
who how talk of giving England a les- 
son without any sense of military inad- 
equacy, should acquire some practical 
knowledge of what they are talking 
about, and should travel enough to 
gain some notion of the size of Ireland 
relatively to the other kingdoms of the 
earth. 

Still further, I have some reason to 
believe that the present wretched con- 
dition of the Irish laborer, and of the 
farmers’ sons whose labor the Irish 
farmer is apt to take without regular 
wages as a matter of course, would be 
less tamely endured by these two 
classes of Irishmen if they were prop- 
erly fed, clothed, Swedish-drilled and 
paid for discharging definite duties 
with a definite status for a couple of 
years, even at risks which seem more 
alarming than those of a low vitality 
and a high death rate at home. 

Finally, if Ireland were an independ- 
ent republic, it is clear that she could 
not remain indifferent to the fate of 
England in this war, and would not 
only raise an Irish army to take part 
in it, but might conceivably, if she were 
strong enough, take strong steps to 
keep England up to the mark if she 
showed any signs of slacking. The fact 
that such an extremely independent re- 
public as the United States of America, 
saturated with the Washingtonian tra- 
dition of non-intervention, has been un- 
able to keep out of the war, shows that 
nothing but Dublin Castle, with all the 
idiocy it represents, stands between the 
Allies and the Irish reinforcements 
which are their natural due. The cur- 
rent assertions that Nationalist Ireland 
has taken and will, if necessary, again 


take money and munitions from. the 
Protestant King William, or from the 
devil himself, to fight for her own free- 
dom, do not give King William the 
smallest guarantee that the guns of a 
free Ireland would be turned against 
republican France and America on his 
behalf. 

This being so, I have no doubt that 
if the Presidents of the French and 
American Republics were to claim from 
an Irish Parliament, as the payment of 
a debt for sympathy and for military 
and financial aid in the past, that the 
Irishman shall accept the common lot 
of the Frenchman and American in the 
general democratic struggle and make 
common cause with him in the field, the 
war fever would rage in Ireland as it 
has not yet raged in England. It is, 
therefore, useless for the Government to 
try and convince the world that it is 
Ireland that stands in the way of Irish 
reinforcements. There is no question 
between Ireland and the Allies. The 
Allies want the help of the Irish, and 
the Irish are, according to all their 
spokesmen, perfectly ready to recog- 
nize their responsibility and give it. 
Put the English Government first re- 
fused Irish help out of pure fear of an 
Irish Brigade, and now that a reverse 
on the West Front frightens it out of 
its wits, it insists on ordering the Irish 
into the English regiments as a dog is 
called to heel. Naturally even the cold 
Irish blood boils. But when it cools 
the Irishman will ask the War Cab- 
juet why it is so horribly frightened— 
whether this Manpower Bill need really 
have been presented in such a way as 
te impress all Europe as being a mere 
shriek of terror—whether the Germatis 
have not had to face as alarming re- 
verses since our offensive a year ago, 
and have succeeded in doing so with- 
out raising that scream of “All is lost!” 
which has produced, quite unneces- 
sarily, the miserable depression we 
have just passed through. If Roger 
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Casement, standing in the dock and 
practically on the gallows, had spoken 
as like a rat in a corner as Mr. Bonar 
Law did the other night because the 
Germans had retaken a few miles of 
shell holes, Ireland would have over- 
wWhelmed him with derision. 

I am, however, quite aware that it is 
waste of time to remonstrate with the 
War Cabinet when it has got the wind 
up. As for the Opposition, it dares not 
defeat the Government until it can fight 
a general election on the new register. 
To the conscience of the nation at 
large, therefore, I must address the 
main reason why conscription should 
be carried out by an Irish national au- 
thority and not by the English Par- 
liament. Conscription is always an ex- 
tremely delicate operation, because 
nothing is easier, as an eminent Ger- 
man authority has just reminded us, 
than to win the battle and lose the war. 
It is the business of the soldier to take 
every man he can lay hands on and 
set him to fight. The word Enough is 
unknown in the field. If you give Sir 
Douglas Haig ten million men he will 
quite rightly say that he could do with 
a million more. There is always room 
on the front for another man, another 
cannon, another cartridge. Against 
this tendency the civilian statesman 
has to hold the balance, to save the na- 
tion, including the army, from starva- 
tion. There must in every war come 
2 time, and indeed many times, when 
the statesman must say to the soldier, 
“So-and-so many men you can have, 
and if you cannot make good with them 
we are beaten, and you had better sur- 
render.” But the soldier never does 
surrender until he is really beaten. 
None the less it remains his business 
meanwhile to “try it on” until the 
statesman has to cry halt, and it is the 
statesman’s business to cry halt at the 
right time. And I must add that when 
the soldiers are men of high quality 
and resolution, as Sir Douglas Haig, 


for instance, is, and the statesmen are 
not quite up to his mark (I refrain 
from giving instances), there is the 
most serious danger that the soldier 
may be betrayed by the statesmen, in 
mere weakness or panic, giving him 
moure than his safe share. 

Now, if this danger exists in Eng- 
land, where it has already been found 
necessary to return men from the 
trenches to the factories, what is it 
likely to be in Ireland if the transaction 
is placed in the hands of a Government 
tempted by its own local patriotism to 
sacrifice Ireland to England in a grave 
emergency? If a military force is sent 
to Ireland by the English Government 
to act simply as a press gang’ by seiz- 
ing every Irishman under 50, not only 
will the women and children and old 
men be left to starve in an unweeded 
waste of laborless country, but England 
will have to support the impressed 
Irish soldiers, whether they are in the 
trenches or the jails, and keep back 
Englishmen from the army for that 
purpose, so that there will be no gain 
of military strength to compensate for 
the stupidity of the whole proceeding 
and the moral capital sure to be made 
of it by the friends of Germany in 
America and among the neutrals. No 
‘nglishman who is not a fool would 
trust himself to estimate the number 
of men Ireland can safely send and 
the trust that would be folly in an 
Englishman would be madness in an 
Irishman. 

If the Government is afraid to wait 
until the establishment of an Irish Par- 
liament for its Irish reinforcements, it 
had better at once take into considera- 
tion the proposal made by Sir Horace 
Plunkett after Easter, 1916, when the 
Government, after declaring that Dub- 
lin Castle had become forever impossi- 
ble, helplessly sank into its arms again 
and did nothing but substitute Mr. 
Touke for Mr. Birrell. Sir Horace pro- 
posed that the affairs of Ireland should 
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be taken over, pending the completion 
of Home Rule, by a council of Irish 
statesmen, which would disappear auto- 
matically on the entry of the Irish Par- 
liament, and would meanwhile keep 
things together as Irishmen on the spot. 
If such a council (which might now 
grow out of the suspended but not dead 
Convention) were asked to estimate a 
safe quota for Ireland’s share in the 
war, and the claims of France and 
America and of the democratic ideal 
were tactfully kept in front of the 
panic and bad manners of the English 
War Cabinet, either the whole quota 
would be forthcoming, without compul- 
sion, or so large a part of it that the 
compulsion of the rest could safely be 
delayed until the Irish Parliament 
could take it in hand. 

It will be observed that I have not 
raised the question of why the Ameri- 
ean army will not suffice for all the 
reinforcements we need. My reason 
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for the omission. of this popular- argu- 
ment is that as-the terrors of-the'Ger- 
wan offensive -have not quite blinded 
me to more remote considerations, I am 
not convinced that by the time the 
American army is fully in being: its 
sphere of activity will be the West 
The Eurasian continent has 
and the Kaiser is not 
be overcome. by 


Front. 
two fronts, 
the last foe to 
democracy. 

“ As to the Manpower Bill generally, 
it may reconcile England to it if I 
point out that if only 7 per cent of 
those affected by it are to be enlisted 
its object would seem to be to bring the 
whole male population under martial 
law in case of domestic trouble, and. I 
personally should welcome this state of 
things, as it is impossible to make an 
Englishman value his privileges (such 
as they are) under the civil law by any 
process short of taking them away 
from him for a while. 





AN EPIC OF THE AIR. 


By Henry LeEaAci. 


The French, with their imagination 
and their spiritual fervor, have a fine 
way of idealizing. They will snatch 
at a new fancy and construct a glory 
from it. And their glories work for 
them. They -have made one from the 
romance of their own air service, 
which, as they intended, has become a 
striking feature of their present war 
history. Materials for a great and 
throbbing national romance were at 
their disposal. They accepted them, 
and have written, nationally and with 
a semi-official permanence, an epic of 
the air which at the end of the war 
will surely stand out and remain for- 
ever as a typical story of France at 
her greatest, her most intrepid and he- 
roic, in the most cruel war of all. In 


this fearful struggle there is produced 
a dense mass of heroism. The utmost 
limits of courage and nobility of spirit 
are daily reached in many. places, and, 
as authorities have found, amid so 
much surpassing glory, it is unfair 
enough to make _ distinctions. But 
France desired to find a symbol of her- 
self engaged in the task to which she 
las laid her heart and soul, and she 
leoked for it among: her men darting 
amid the clouds above her, such men 
as displayed their utmost Gallic qual- 
ity in the most romantic circumstances. 
The aviators of France have done 
amazing things—perhaps not more 
splendid than the aviators of Britain; 
but let that pass. The best among 
them the Republic characterizes as 
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“aces” according to the number of their 
serial suecesses, and Georges Guy- 
nemer was the champion of her “aces.” 
In fhe autumn of last year, when at 
last he fell from the heights, stricken 
by a German airman’s bullet, he had 
fifty-three conquests to his own ac- 
count. That in itself is a wonderful 
thing; but all the circumstances of this 
life, which lasted for but two and 
twenty years, are romantic and re- 
markable, and the high authorities of 
France were right to seize upon them 
and urge the attention of the country, 
and especially its youth, towards them 
for the stimulus they must afford. It 
was felt that they would inspire more 
than ever the love of France, the recog- 
nition of duty, the cultivation of disci- 
pline, the practice of courage. Here is 
a pattern of the young man of France, 
they said in effect; look upon it and 
ecpy it. It is the best; it is France. 
While it was all burning truth, it 
seemed as if already the truth were 
legend; the subtle perfume of mysti- 
cism appeared to hang about it. The 
planes he flew with, the gloves he wore, 
became as almost sacred relics; people 
gathered solemnly and with immobile 
ecountenances in Paris to gaze upon 
them, and they spoke in low murmurs. 
Georges Guynemer, the glorious bird 
‘who flew away once into the skies and 
did not come back again, though they 
waited for him long and_ hopefully, 
seemed linked in immortal spiritual kin 
with Joan of Are. There are some 
who do not find it difficult to imagine 
that at a time not far away the brave 
Guynemer, who was alive in the air 
less than a year ago, will be numbered 
among the saints. On a day that was 
set apart in all the schools of. France 
for homage to this hero, the mistress 
of a small seminary in the hittle vil- 
lage of Bouclans chose, just by chance, 
one of her pupils to write, of his own 
initiative and feeling and skill, a short 
testimony of the children’s appreciation 
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of the subject. The boy thus chosen 
by hazard was aged only eleven years 
and ten months, and he wrote the fol- 
lowing, which the schoolmistress sent 
to the hero’s parents: “Guynemer is 
the Roland of our epoch. Like Roland; 
he was very valiant; and like Roland, 
he died for France. But his exploits 
are not a legend, like those of Roland ; 
they are more splendid when told in 
simple truth than if they had been in- 
vented. For his glorification there is 
to be written in the Panthéon his own 
among the other great names. His 
aeroplane is placed in the Invalides. At 
eur school a day is consecrated to him. 
This morning, on coming to school, we 
set his portrait on the walls; as a 
moral lesson we have learned by heart 
his last citation in army orders; for a 
writing exercise we have traced his 
name; in conversation we have spoken 
of him; and, lastly, we have drawn an 
aeroplane. We have not come to think 
of him only since he died ; in our school 
every time that he brought down an 
ehemy aeroplane we were proud and 
happy. But when we heard of his 
death it was a grief to us, as if one of 
our own family had gone. Roland was 
the pattern of the chevaliers of another 
age, Guynemer becomes the pattern of 
the French of today, and all will try 
to follow his example, and to remind 
themselves of ‘him as they did of Ro- 
land. I indeed shall never forget him. 
I shall keep the remembrance that 
he, like my dear papa, died for 
France.” So _ wrote little Franc- 
Comtois Paul Bailly of Bouclans, 
eleven years old. 

Think, then, of this model spirit of 
France. Georges Guynemer was born 
in Paris on the Christmas Eve of 1894. 
From his childhood upwards he had 
the tender affection of his mother and 
two elder sisters. His father, kindly, 
but more for stern discipline, was once 
an officer in the army, and had re- 
signed four years before his son was 








born. He was devoted to historical 
studies. Now Guynemer is a very old 
French name. In the Chanson de Ro- 
lund there is a Guinemer, uncle of 
Ganelon; and there are others in the 
eld French romances and in the his- 
tery of the Crusades. Fine traditions 
hang upon the name. Achille Guyne- 
mer, great-grandfather of Georges, 
went with Junot’s army to Spain in 
1811, and took part in the famous pas- 
sage of the Bidassoa; one of his de- 
scendants married a young lady of 
good Scottish family, Miss Lyon. M, 
Henry Bordeaux, the distinguished 
French writer, who has devoted him- 
self lovingly to a study of this subject, 
says that a Guynemer like Georges is 
the flower of an old French family. It 
is, he says, like the case of the plant 
that bears but a single flower, and even 
that sometimes only once in a hundred 
years. All the sap is saved for this 
flower that has been so long awaited. 
From the heart of the plant a long 
stem extends, like a tree whose uniform 
branches seem as if they were of forged 
iron. From the end of this stem a 
wonderful flower comes to bloom; it is 
humid, and sheds its tears upon the 
leaves as if to invite them to sorrow 
for the doom that weighs so heavily 
upon it. When the flower withers the 
miracle is not repeated. Such a flower 
was Georges Guynemer. Some of the 
stories of his childhood are fine things. 
The old blood -was sparkling in the boy. 
At school and college, though of but 
moderate physique, he loved games de- 
manding agility and strength, and 
was specially addicted to one called la 
petite guerre, in which the class was 
civided into two armies, each with a 
general, and officers of various grades. 
Kach soldier wore on his arm a de- 


tachable armlet, and each army had a 
flag of its own, which was set up on a 
wall, a tree, or other suitable place be- 
hind it. The object of each army was 
to capture the flag of the other, and a 
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soldier deprived of his armlet was con- 
sidered dead or out of action. Georges 
Guynemer always remained a simple 
soldat in these armies, not because he 
was not cleyer enough to be a general, 
but because his agility, quickness of 
eye, cunning, judgment, and so forth, 
were so valuable in the ranks that he 
could not be spared from them. It was 
precisely these qualities that made 
him such a brilliant success in the air. 
He was not a good scholar, but he had 
2 lively spirit, was loyal and generous, 
and possessed a keen sense of honor 
and a noble pride. The father of one 
of his friends was manager of a great 
motor car factory, so Georges used to 
visit the works and began to take a 
deep interest in motor engineering. 
And then, when the aeroplanes began 
to fly over the country, he was fasci- 
nated, and followed everyone with his 
eyes until it had faded away into the 
distant sky. When the time came for 
him to leave the Stanislas College and 
begin the practical work of life, his 
father asked him what he would like 
to be, and he answered, “Aviator.” 
The parent was surprised, and, regard- 
ing aviation as merely a sport, said 
that it could not be. But the boy an- 
swered saying, “I have no other pas- 
sion. One morning, from the quad- 
rangle of Stanislas, I saw an aeroplane 
flying. I do not know what happened 
in me; I experienced such a deep emo- 
tion, an emotion that was almost re- 
ligious. You must trust me when I 
ask you to let me go with the aero 
planes.” The father told the boy that 
he did not know of what he spoke, since 
he had only seen aeroplanes from below. 
“You are wrong,” said the son. “I 
have been up in one at Corbeaulieu.” 
That was an aerodrome near Com- 
piégne, where they lived. This was 
only a few months before the war be- 
gan. In July, 1914, the Guynemers 
were at Biarritz. Then came the war. 
Ardor burned in Georges. He asked 


























his father if he might enlist. The an- 
swer was that the father wished him 
to do so. But he was three times 
turned down for medical reasons. He 
was disappointed, fretful and restless. 
One day an aeroplane came down on 
the sands of Biarritz, and he talked 
to the pilot. Then he went back to his 
father and said he wished to go to the 
flying schools of Pau; that before the 
war his parent had not wished him to 
take up aviation because it was only a 
pastime, but in war it was no longer a 
sport. “Truly,” said the father, “in 
war it is indeed another thing.” 
Georges went to Pau, and there he 
pleaded with Captain Bernard-Thierry, 
commander of the aviation camp. 
“Mon capitaine,” he urged, “do me this 
favor. Mon capitaine, employ me! Em- 
ploy me at anything you can think of, 
even in cleaning the machines there. 
You are my last chance! Let it be 
through you that I do something in the 
war!” The captain thought deeply 
upon it; he did not like to rebuff such 
enthusiasm. Then he said, “I can take 
you as a pupil mechanic.” That was 
in November, 1914. 

On a day in October three years later 
a memorial service was held in the lit- 
tie church of Saint Antoine of Com- 
piégne. Black draperies and the tri- 
color of France were wrapped about 
the pillars. The representatives of the 
Government and the Commander-in- 
Chief of the army, the heads of avia- 
tion and other sections, many brave 
“aces,” a father, mother and two girls, 
and numerous others, sat with bowed 
heads to listen to the Bishop of Beau- 
vais extolling the memory of a brave 
son of France. Outside many aero- 
planes circled above the church. Com- 
rades of the late Captain Guynemer 
flew in them; they were part of the 
famous squadron known as_ the 
cigognes or storks, to which the hero 
had quickly become attached after his 
first experiences at Pau, and in which 
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he had achieved the highest distinction 
through his intrepidity, his courage, 
his coolness, extreme skill and his mar- 
velous instincts and methods in fight- 
ing in the air. These cigognes, who 
flew about the old church of Com- 
piégne, seemed to brood in sorrow for 
the lost pride of their flock. In the 
middle of the public square of Com- 
piégne there is a statue of Joan of Arc 
holding up to the heavens the old 
standard of France, and some said that 
day that it seemed she was waiting for 
the return of the hero from the sky 
to give to him the standard of victory. 
But, alas! nothing appeared in the sky. 
The glorious bird did not come back. 
In the church, again, the bishop read 
the last citation of Captain Guynemer, 
the final tribute paid to him in the 
army orders of the day. “The general 
commanding the Army states: 
Captain Guynemer, commanding Squad- 
ron No. 30, died on the field of honor, 
September 11, 1917. Like a legendary 
hero fallen in the full heaven of glory 
after three years of ardent combat, he 
will remain the purest symbol of the 
qualities of the race: indomitable te- 
nacity, fierce energy, sublime courage. 
Animated by the most unshakable faith 
in victory, he bequeaths to the French 
soldier an imperishable remembrance 
which will exalt the spirit of sacrifice 
and stir to the noblest emulation.” The 
bishop at the close leaned towards the 
pew in which the father, the mother 
and the two sisters sat, and he spoke 
of the gentleness, the filial tenderness, 
of the one who had gone; spoke of the 
redoubtable eagle which sometimes 
seemed to change itself to a swallow 
and fly back to caress with the tips 
of its wings the house where it was 
born. The French Parliament took up 
the tale of glory. Stirring speeches 
were made in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; letters were read from the su- 
perior officers and the comrades of 
Captain Guynemer, love and admira- 
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tion burning in the words; and pas- 
sionately the Chamber passed a reso- 
lution, testimony of the Government of 
France, thus: “The Chamber invites 
the Government to place in the Pan- 
théon an inscription with the object 
of perpetuating the memory of Cap- 
tain Guynemer, symbol of the aspira- 
tions and enthusiasms of the army of 
the nation.” Then the Senate resolved 
likewise: “The Senate, associating it- 
self with the homage rendered by the 
Government and the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, to glorify by an inscription in 
the Panthéon the memory of Captain 
Guynemer, hero of the air, salutes in 
him the spirit of sacrifice, of self-de- 
nial, and of energy of all the combat- 
ants in the armies of the Republic, who 
for more than three years have fallen 
for the country.” Then the Minister 
of Public Instruction acted. It was 
ordained that on the morning of No- 
Chambers’s Journal. 
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vember 5 the pupils in the various 
classes of all the schools. of 
I‘rance should be assembled, and 
there should be read to them the 
resolution voted by the Chamber, the 
last citation of the army, the letters 
from Guynemer’s superior officers and 
his comrades, and parts of the orations 
made in Parliament; and that a short 
discourse should be made upon this 
noble theme, associating with it the 
names of great Republican generals 
such as Hoche, Kléber and Marceau. 
This was done; in each school it was 
a wondrous solemn ceremony. At the 
great Parisian school of Louis-le-Grand 
the Minister of Public Instruction at- 
tended. Since then this flame of pride 
has burned ever more brilliantly. 
France has determined that in the ap- 
palling whirl and confusion of this 
war, and after, Guynemer shall not 
for one day be forgotten. 





TO CERTAIN PEOPLE. 


By K.uaxon. 


Are you the men we're fighting for, 
who squeal and talk of peace, 

That talk of the end of food and 
wealth, and bid the fighting cease? 

My oath, you’re not: whoever you are, 
it’s not for the likes of you 

We struggle and die by land and sea, 
you noisy, nasty few. 


If we were sure that you and your 
friends—you know the kind of 
breed, 

The conscience men and the oily men, 
with faces stamped in greed— 

Were really England's type at all; if 
we were told that you 

Were the nation we were guarding 
safe, d’yeknow what we would do? 


We'd leave the trenches, ships and 
guns; we'd call the Germans 
in, 

And say, “You ugly German swine, the 
land is yours to win: 

We'll let you by, to do your worst with 
every sword and lance; 

From end to end Old England’s yours, 
that broke her word to France.” 


And we should found an Empire wide 
—the King would rule us then, 

And we should form his bodyguard, six 
million fighting men. 

Why should we keep the German 
hordes away from London Town, 

Jf all the nation joined with you in 
howling England down? 
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No! 


By the blood of those of us who 

fell beneath the sword, 

We do not fight for such as you, that 
whine and wail abroad; 

There’s decent men in England yet in 
spite of what you say, 

And till the last of us goes down we'l! 
hold the pack at bay. 
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As long as there’s a girl at home, we'll 
fight till we are slain, 

But you shall dress in petticoats when 
we come home again. 

We're fighting for the womenfolk and 
decent English kin 

Who make the English nation, and for 
them we’re sworn to win; 





THE RAID ON THE FLEMISH PORTS. 


Few exploits during the war have 
gratified the British public so much 
as Vice-Admiral Keyes’s raid on Zee- 
brugge and Ostend; and though popu- 
lar instinet often goes wrong on mili- 
matters, on this oc- 
easion we think that it was right. What 
it appreciated was not merely the skill 
and daring of the performance, but the 
departure which it marked from the 
“non possumus” attitude so long taken 
up by the Admiralty towards all naval 
offensive projects. It has never ac- 
cepted this attitude. It has never at 
heart kelieved that the business of the 
greatest naval organization in ‘the 
world was simply to stand still and 
parry the blows of a weaker antago- 
nist, to whom it had resigned the in- 
itiative. Without having read Clause- 
witz or Jomini it felt that a defender 
who never attacks must in the long 
run be worsted; and it was not im- 
pressed by the half-truth that our 
blockade in itself is an offensive. 

The attack not only pleased the pub- 
lic, but was really far more in the 
Pritish Navy's tradition than the pol- 
icy of leaving all coast defenses alone. 
Gur Navy is, of course, perfectly aware 
of the advantage which forts have over 


tary and naval 


ships in a ding-dong artillery duel—an 
advantage which has been the same, 
mutatis mutandis, for three centuries, 
and which always will be so long as it 
is necessary for ships to anchor in order 
to direct any accurate fire on a long- 
distance target. But a difficulty of 
this kind can always be got round to a 
considerable extent by effects of strata- 
gem and surprise, by the invention and 
co-ordination of new devices—in short, 
by allying innovation with fhe best ex- 
perience. In the days of sailing ships, 
when Drake attacked Cadiz, and when 
Blake and Nelson carried out their 
raids on Santa Cruz, the problem was 
in some ways harder, because of the 
ships’ dependence upon particular 
winds—on the whole a more baffling 
hindrance than the modern embarrass- 
ment of mine fields. It is true, how- 
ever, that the enlarged scale of mod- 
ern operations, naval as well as other, 
demands a perfection in timetable work 
never before equaled. This perfection 
seems to have been attained by all the 
units which were intended to be em- 
ployed, except perhaps those of the Air 
Force. 

We shall get no certainty as to all the 
material results achieved by the attack 
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until the end of the war, if then. But 
our own losses in material were so 
small as to appear negligible; and 
though our personnel suffered heavily 
in the forlorn-hope parts of the enter- 
prise, it seems doubtful whether our 
total casualties exceeded the comple- 
ment of a single super-Dreadnought. 
As against this strategic and moral ef- 
fects of the stroke weigh heavily. 
Whether or not we have blocked the 
entrance either to Zeebrugge or to Os- 
tend, we have shown the enemy that 
we: can do so unless he takes new pre- 
cautions. We have hung new perils 
over his head, and their threat is not 
confined to the Flemish coast. We 
have proved to him that he has no mo- 
nopoly of surprise raids, which our 
naval superiority permits us to carry 
out on a much more elaborate and am- 
bitious scale than his, for the attain- 
ment of much more serious naval and 
These are highly 
valuable results, for which the nation 
is deeply indebted to the initiative of 
Sir Roger Keyes, the skill of his Staff, 
the extreme gallantry of the volun- 
teers engaged, and, let us add, the cap- 
ital co-operation between the Harwich 
and Dover Commands. 

The immense trouble which Zee- 
brugge and Ostend have given us, and 
the magnitude, as we now see it, of 
the task of curbing them, may well 
give us food for thought regarding the 
Channel ports. It is amazing how little 
their importance was appreciated by 
either side at the beginning of the war. 
Before the Battle of the Marne the 
Allies resigned Calais and Boulogne 
to the Germans without a blow; and 
the Germans were so far from realizing 
the value of the gift that they never 
even stretched out their hands to take 
it. Later, after we had _ reoccupied 
Calais and Boulogne, we gave up Zee- 
brugge and Ostend in the same almost 
nonchalant way. It is true that on this 
oceasion the British Admiralty took 
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the question more seriously. Mr. 
Churchill was most anxious to hold 
the coast, and sent British marines to 
Ostend to delay the enemy. But our 
Allies at the time were fighting for 
Lille; and the political importance of 
recovering that large French city 
(which eventually had to be aban- 
doned no less) seems to have out- 
weighed in the mind of the French 
Government the much stronger mili- 
tary and naval arguments for defend- 
ing Belgian Flanders. The Germans, 
to do them justice, did not repeat their 
former error; they not only seized the 
Flemish coast with avidity, but they 
lost no time in making it strong enough 
to repel Vice-Admiral Hood’s early 
bombardments, and in utilizing Zee- 
brugge as the nest for submarines 
which it has ever since been. 

These considerations are very rele- 
vant at a time when the enemy is pros- 
ecuting a double military offensive, one 
of whose alternative objects is Calais. 
There is an influential school of mili- 
tary thought which argues that, if only 
the French and British Armies pre- 
serve their contact, nothing else is of 
primary importance. This school points 
tc what happened before and after the 
Marne when, as the price of keeping 
contact with the French, we aban- 
doned the Channel ports, and as the 
reward of our correct choice we 
quickly recovered them. The parallel 
cannot really be sustained. The Brit: 
ish Army in 1914 was too small to hold 
any ground alone; it had no choice in 
the matter. The recovery of the Chan- 
nel ports was not a necessary fruit of 
the Marne victory; it resulted chiefly 
from a German mistake—a mistake 
which has not the faintest chance of 
being repeated. At the present mo- 
went it is, of course, very important 
that the British Army should maintain 
direct contact—that is, railway con- 
tact—with the French Army. But it 
is also extremely important that it 
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should preserve direct contact—that is, 
contact across the Narrows—with its 
own country. ‘And with this latter in- 
terest are bound up many separate 
naval considerations of the very ut- 
most consequence. It would, there- 
fore, seem clearly advisable that, in 
any cardinal decisions which may be 
The New’ Statesman. 
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come tv, the voice of the British naval 
authorities should be effectively heard ; 
and perhaps the weakest point about 
all our new Allied fighting machinery 
--our Generalissimo, our Allied Staff, 
our Versailles quartet, and the rest—- 
is that it seems to make no provision 
for this whatever. 





THE BOW OF ULYSSES. 


By L. Cope CORNFORD. 


If one were to hazard a criticism 
with regard to the shipbuilding trouble 
which is disquieting the public mind, 
it would be that the lack of ships is 
mainly due to two causes—one of 
which is the neglect of the late Govern- 
ment to secure at the beginning of the 
war the full maintenance of the ship- 
building industry before all else, and 
the other is the inexplicable system, 
for whose introduction the present 
Prime Minister is chiefly responsible, 
of setting aside the’ heads of all in- 
dustries and replacing them by ama- 
teur Government officials. In the furi- 
ous haste to make a new army thou- 
sands of men were recruited from the 
shipbuilding yards and the marine en- 
rine shops, so that the production of 
ships, both men-of-war and merchant 
vessels, upon which all else depended, 
was checked and decreased. At the 
same time the Government took over 
the control of merchant shipping from 
the ship owners, thereby depriving the 
country of the services of the only men 
who understood a highly complex busi- 
ness, and at a later date placed the 
control of shipbuilding itself under a 
Government Department. 

In the first stress of war it was nat- 
ural that a had 
manifested any comprehension 

elements of sea power, and 
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which was driven out of its reckon- 
ing by the instant necessity of fighting 
a great Iand war, should fail to an- 
ticipate the need for ships. The sub- 
marine war on commerce had not then 
begun, nor was it foreseen. At the be- 
ginning, too, both the Government and 
the country supposed that the war 
would be over in three months or so, 
though Lord Kitchener put it at three 
years; and the Government, confronted 
with the choice between putting the 
whole nation on a war footing and of 
waging the war on civil conditions, de- 
cided to preserve the civil conditions 
of trade and commerce and to wage 
war on a peace footing. We now know 
that the decision was a mistake. 

But having made their choice, and 
cecided that a national war was to 
be conducted on the system which had 
served for the small professional army, 
under which a war was a profitable 
business for the sellers of war material 
end supplies, the Government had to 
consider how best that system could 
be expanded to fulfil the needs of a 
Rational army. The right course was 
clearly to call the masters and men of 
every industry into council and to ask 
them to give their services to the coun- 
try at a fair price. 

But at this point enters the inexpli- 


cable. The Government chose to push 
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aside the masters of industry, to ig- 
nore the men, and to create vast De- 
partments to administer industries for 
the Government. Then began the 
largest experiment in State control of 
modern times, the Government having 
previously eliminated from the experi- 
ment the first condition of its success. 
For they had refused to mobilize the 
whole country in the service of the 
State, making every employer and 
every man a servant of the State, paid 
on a war footing. They retained the 
voluntary system and the system of 
commercial competition, and on the top 
of them imposed the vast inertia of 
State control by officials. That the 
loss of the war did not swiftly ensue 
is due to the loyalty and constancy of 
masters and men, who, hampered and 
hindered by State control, have con- 
tinued indomitably to struggle with 
the work. 

Land war in England is an improv- 
isation. On land, England is the ama- 
teur meeting the professional. On the 
sea, it is the other way about. Ger- 
many has been perfectly aware of the 
position from the beginning. The fatal 
circumstance is that England herself 
was unaware of it, and is only now be- 
ginning to perceive the truth. Whether 
ox not England is coming to her senses 
teo late, remains to be seen. It is not 
too late at least’ to learn from 
experience. 

Before the war there was a tradi- 
tion, inherited from the Napoleonic 
campaigns, that if England kept the 
seas, all else should be added unto her. 
Even that tradition was rapidly de- 
caying during the ten years preceding 
the war, and with it was departing the 
last remnant of a national policy. The 
people of England had been told until 
they were tired that Britain must be 
supreme at sea, because by reason of 
her supremacy at sea she had pre- 
vailed in the old wars. But while a 
reat deal was said and repeated. by 
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rote concerning sea power, the founda- 
tions of that sea power which over- 
came the armies of Napoleon were 
never so much as mentioned. 

In the days of the long French wars 
Yngland was self-supporting, with a 
small and a hardy population, and few 
great manufacturing industries. Had 
the fleets of the enemy blockaded Brit- 
ain, she would not have been starved 
for lack of bread and meat. Nor was 
ber population decimated and _ ex- 
hausted by great campaigns on land, 
for her professional armies fighting 
abroad were small in numbers, and two 
or three hundred thousand men served 
to keep the sea. The end of the Con- 
tinental wars coincided with the begin- 
ning of the new industrial and com- 
mercial era in England, to whom the 
needy and impoverished nations came 
for iron, steel, coal and every kind of 
manufactured commodity. Then began 
that fierce and implacable making of 
money, which kept the breeding mil- 
lions enslaved in factories and mines, 
ruined the countryside and enriched 
the buckram lords of commerce. The 
British gospel consisted of two com- 
mandments: buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and sell in the dearest. 

What was the price of the cheapest 
market? The sacrifice of England’s 
independence, which was the main 
foundation of her sea power, by which 
she lived. For now must England be 
fed from abroad and draw her sup- 
plies of raw material from abroad, and 
even part with her coal, the motive 
power of all industry, in exchange fur 
foreign goods. In a word, England be- 
ciume dependent upon the foreigner ; 
and her whole prosperity became de- 
pendent upon her sea power, whose 
foundations had been undermined. 
The principle of production and of seif- 
sufficiency had been exchanged for the 
principle of buying and selling and 
living on the profits of the transactioi.. 
The profits were enormous; although 
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(with all deference to Mr. W. H. Mal- 
lock) they were the few and not the 
many who reaped the advantage. 

It was the late Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain who perceived something of the 
insecurity of the national position. 
But it is doubtful if he understood the 
cause of the disease. He prescribed a 
remedy for the symptoms, which he 1a- 
beled Tariff Reform, and the country 
(rightly or wrongly) refused to accept 
it. The whole financial interests of the 
country were brigaded against a change 
in the fiscal system which undoubtedly 
created (for the few) vast wealth. 
That the wealth thus obtained was 
held by so fantastic a tenure that in a 
year or two years it might all vanish 
away, and turn, like fairy gold, to dead 
leaves, appeared incredible. Was there 
not the British Fleet? Was not our 
sea power “unassailed and unassail- 
able’? A few persons, and those the 
subject of revilings, saw that there 
was something even greater than the 
British Fleet, which was the strength 
of the nation, manifested by its power 
cf production conferring welfare, not 
on the few, but on the many, and by 
its self-sufficiency. The roots of sea 
power were being eaten away, 
aud it is no marvel that’ sea 
power itself should have begun to 
wither in the years before the war. 
For the whole gigantic fabric of Eng- 
lish prosperity was based upon the as- 
sumption that there would be no more 
war. 

In 1905 the members of the Royal 
Commission on the Supply of Food and 
Raw Material in Time of War who 
signed the Minority Report was so in- 
discreet as to ask what would happen 
if war did by any chance occur, and to 
give some very disagreeable answers. 
Naturally that document was imme- 
diately interred beneath the whole ma- 
jestic pile of Government offices. Be- 
sides, did not the Admiralty say there 
was no reason for apprehension or no 
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cause for alarm, and so forth, in the 
best official style? 

The present writer would here refer 
to an entertaining and a sagacious lit- 
tle book written by Mr. Ian D. Colvin, 
called Take Cover, published at the 
offices of this Review. In the shadow 
of imminent destruction, the persons of 
the story discuss, each from his own 
point of ‘view, their conception of the 
right conduct of a nation. As it is pos- 
sible, and indeed occasionally happens, 
that an individual founds his conduct 
of life upon a wrong principle, al- 
though he _ believes it to be a 
right principle, so we may not 
unreasonably argue that a _ nation 
may do. the same,, It would per- 
haps be more exact to describe the in- 
dividual as affirming admirable prin- 
ciples in theory, while in fact acting 
from half-conscious motives of an ex- 
pediency, which he has never owned 
the moral courage to analyze. It is 
even possible that the principle may 
be morally wrong and the expediency 
morally right, although the individual 
does not know it. Such a case is the 
theme of the late Samuel Butler’s ex- 
cellent work, The Way of All Flesh, in 
which the chief actor in the story, for 
a great part of his life, thinks he is 
doing wrong when in fact he is doing 
right, as to his relief he subsequently 
discovers. The people in Mr. Colvin’s 
T'ake Cover elucidate by conversation 
the discovery that they are doing 
wrong when they thought, in so far as 
they thought at all, they were doing 
right. It is an illustration of that sud- 
den extension of consciousness which 
the psychologists tell us is both a cause 
and an effect of the war. 

No book should be read for its 
moral; yet you should read Take Cover 
for that very purpose, if only for the 
pleasure of following the chain of rea- 
soning. The conclusion may be simply 
expressed. It is that the first duty 
of a nation is to be self-supporting and 
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self-dependent, and that the achieve- 
ment of these elements of virtue mainly 
resides in the power of production. 
Nor does the force of argument depend 
sclely upon material.conditions. More 
nearly corsidered, it is based upon 
morality. There can be no virtue ex- 
cept in action; the rest is nothing; and 
how can a nation serve either itself or 
others, until it is independent? 

England, that once withstood the 
shocks of a world in arms, has become 
dependent on all other nations. Now 
it is proposed to prop her up on every 
side by assembling together a League 
of Nations, the most of which would 
gladly see England in the dust. But 
of what avail would be a League of 
Nations, unless each member of it were 
strong and independent and _ self- 
sufficing? It would be like a group of 
maimed men, each leaning on the other 
for support. 

England, wealthy, dependent, and 
sive for the Navy almost unarmed, 
like an obese old fighting man swag- 
gering in steel armor, long invited at- 
tack. Long did her enemy spy for a 
joint in the armor, and presently he 
saw it. There was one weapon which 
would serve to pierce the joint. That 
weapon is the submarine. 

If England could feed herself, if 
England, instead of thinking of money 
and exchange values, had thought of 
producing real things, the submarine 
would be as impotent to decide a war 
as were the French cruisers pursuing 
the guerre de course, the war on com- 
merce, in the old wars, when Eng- 
land was self-sufficing. At first, the 
Admiralty appear to have regarded the 
submarine warfare as strictly analo- 
gous to the old cruiser depredations, 
which took about two and one-half per 
cent of the number of English ships 
annually, and which did not affect the 
main course of the war. The fact is, 
there is no such analogy. 

Again, the old weapon of blockade, 
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used with so paralyzing an effect upon 
France in the time of Napoleon, was 
regarded by the Admiralty (apart from 
diplomatic restrictions imposed upon 
its use by the Government) as equally 
effective ‘today. Here again the an- 
alogy was defective, for in the days of 
Konaparte there were no railways 
giving swift access to neutral frontiers 
and easy intercommunication. More- 
over, Germany, having taken the trou- 
ble to analyze the situation during 
scme forty years of trained study, un- 
derstood that in peace as in war self- 
sufficiency is the first essential condi- 
tion of success. A partial blockade 
might put her to straits. It would not 
starve her. Nor has it starved her. 
Now she has pushed Eastwards, and 
ransack the vast granaries of 
{ussia. 

In the meantime the submarine is at 
work, blockading England, the depend- 
ent nation. The Navy is giving a good 
account of the submarine, and it is no 
fault of the Navy that the country’ be- 
hind it went out of cultivation and had 
to go to market across the seas, and 
chose to live on the production of other 
countries. It is no fault of the Navy 
that shipbuilding is deficient. It is the 
fault of the people who began by per- 
suading themselves that there would 
be no more war, and ended by persuad- 
ing themselves that war would serve 
to replace the lost powers of production. 

It is easy enough to blame the Goy- 
ernment, to perceive defects in the 
Food Control, to deplore the extraordi- 
nary fatuity which separated Food 
Control from Food Production and _ set 
the two Departments quarreling with 
each other, to criticise the shipbuilding 
control, to condemn the workmen, and 
to despair of the Ministry of Muni- 
tions. But all these things are but the 
inevitable results of an evil national 
principle. It is tried and found want- 
ing. And those whose business it is 
to repent and to start anew are the 
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very men whose whole lives have been 
spent in the thraldom of the wrong 
idea. They continue to cling to the 
idea while feverishly trying to patch 
uy its disastrous consequences. Their 
only hope of saving the situation at the 
beginning was to put the sea first, and 
they put it last. Had they kept the 
sea, they could have increased produc- 
tion behind the steel bulwarks ot the 
Navy. They did neither, because they 
did not understand. 

It is probable that the command of 
the sea can never again be exercised in 
the old complete fashion. It is certain 
that these islands are from henceforth 
open to invasion by way of the air. If 
in these circumstances England does 
not bend its whole will to becoming 
self-sufficient and independent, whether 
she lose the war or win it her fu- 
ture economic subservience will be 
assured. 

As matters stand, it may be that 
the Navy will defeat the submarine in 
time. But the submarine will remain 
so formidable a menace for the future 
to a dependent nation, that such a na- 
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tion can never hold its own nor enjoy 
liberty of action. 

It is not the Navy that has failed 
the country, but the country that has 
failed the Navy. -For years before the 
war the constant preoccupation of stu- 
dious naval officers was the haunting 
thought of the utter and helpless de- 
pendence of England. They knew that 
& task was being laid upon the Navy 
greater than any Navy could fulfil. 
Never before in English history had 
the Navy been charged with the whole 
duty of defending and supplying an 
unproductive country. As a matter of 
fact, the thing was and will remain im- 
possible. The conditions could only 
last until they were _ seriously 
challenged. 

For long the true spirit of England 
has been like Penelope left in the house 
of Ulysses, besieged with alien suitors 
and sorners, spinning her web and un- 
raveling it again. Now Penelope is com- 
ing to the end of her thread; and still 
the bow of Ulysses waits unstrung, 
and none steps across the threshold 
who can bend it. 





WHAT IRISH PEOPLE ARE SAYING. 


Midway up the hill the motor power 
gave out, and the tramcar came to a 
standstill. In the sudden silence that 
fell everyone relaxed into more com- 
fortable positions, expectant of the 
usual ten minutes’ halt. 

But the silence was not that of dul- 
ness, for the two long rows of men and 
women who sat facing one another 
were simmering <i excitement; and, 
as a newsboy rushed past yelling “Irish 
Conscription Bill Receives the Royal 
Assent,” they all came to the boil to- 
gether in one low, rich murmur. 

“They say they’d as soon be shot on 
their own doorsteps,” remarked a fat 
market woman philosophically to the 
tram in general; then, savoring the 
universal sympathy, she added, “And 
who’d blame them, poor dickenses? 
They’d get a decent burial at home, 
anyhow.” 

A kindly-looking old woman opposite 
wiped her nose with a skilful pass of 
the hand, and groaned agreement. 
“Not that I’d mind my boy going— 
not if it was safe,” she said; “but they 
do be sayin’ that them Germans are 
terrible cross, and have such weepons 
as never was.” 

“Well, for my part, if it comes to 
fightin’, I’d have more pleasure in get- 
tin’ my own back out of the English,” 
put in a workingman, with the mouth 
and chin of Bill Sykes, and a pair of 
kindly, humorous eyes above them. 
The eyes were slits now, and the mouth 
and chin distinctly ugly looking. 
“What do J know about the Germans? 
But it’s d——d little I don’t know 
about the English!” This sentiment 
aroused a laugh of general approval, 
and the speaker’s eyes widened back 
to kindness again. “All the same, if 
them blackguards could do the dacent 
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thing by us Irish, I wouldn’t say bul 
what I might have a slap at the Ger- 
mans myself, for by all accounts they’re 
as bad as the English, only worse.” 

An elderly farmer stroked his billy- 
geat beard doubtfully. “I wouldn’t 
go as far as that,” he said judicially, 
“put there’s a quare lot of divils let 
luose in the world at the present time.” 
He leaned forward and spat porten- 
tously through the open door. “I had 
my doubts in my own mind that there 
was some divilment in them sugar 
cards, and now I_ know it!” 
(Sensation. ) 

“I hope, all the same, the people will 
have sinse, and not try to stand up to 
machine guns,” a respectable woman 
put in sadly. “As I always say to my 
husband, ‘if they do take you, sure 
can’t you refuse to put on your 
clothes?’ He’s a hefty man, an’ it would 
take six more men to do that same!” 
she added, with pride. 

“Maybe, ma’am, they’d be shootin’ 
him then,” put in the market woman, 
with polite interest. 

“Not if they were all to sign a Cove- 
nant to do the like—an’ they will, 
too,” the fond wife replied. “I tell 
you they hasn’t got the better of us 
yet—Carson an’ his crew! There’s 
more than them that can _ sign 
Covenants.” 

“Maybe they’d shoot them all then, 
God help us!” the market woman went 
on, rapidly blessing herself. 

“Let them!” almost shouted a fierce- 
looking boy in the corner. “It’ll cost 
them so many thousands of rounds of 
ammunition, but they won’t have con- 
scripted the Irish!” 

A “Daily Mail” in the corner oppo- 
site, which screened the only frock 
coat in the tram, trembled, crackled 
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and finally subsided, to allow an old 
gentleman with protruding eyes ‘to 
emerge. ; 

“Young man,” he said, solemnly, 
choosing the last speaker to vent his 
views on, “surely you have heard of 
Belgium and Northern France?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, civilly, 
and then his mouth twisted cynically. 
“An’ I’ve also heard of the Curragh an’ 
HRachelor’s Walk.” 

The old man turned away in pain, 
and addressed the conductor, a fine, 
upstanding man with a frank face. 
“I’m sure you'll go, my man,” he said. 

“Never!” said the conductor, with 
decision. “It would go agin my stom- 
ach to fight for the English.” 

“But this is as much Ireland’s war 
as England’s.” 

The tramear’s load repudiated this 
statement with a unanimous hoot of 
derision, and the conductor acted as 
their spokesman. 
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“Well, sir, I’m only a workingman, 
an’ I'm told this war is bein’ fought for 
Democracy; that England is out to 
save small nations. Very good! This 
is a small nation, isn’t it? Where does 
Democracy come in under Carson an’ 
the likes of him?” 

‘“Divil mend him!’ remarked the 
1narket woman, prayerfully. 

“And what would you do if you got 
Colonial Home Rule?” the old man in 
the frock coat asked, with icy reserve. 

“Oh, I’d go quick enough then,” 
the conductor replied, genially—“I’d 
ke fighting for my own country, then!” 

“You'll never get it!” the old’ man 
snapped, angrily, preparing to leave 
the tram. 

“Maybe not, sir,” the conductor said, 
making way for him. “Then all I can 
say is, it’s d——d poor material they’ll 
get out of Ireland to do any fighting.” 

And the tram woke up suddenly 
again, and started to finish the hill. 





A GERMAN THEORY OF THACKERAY. 


There is a certain type of German 
scholarship which may be relied on as 
a source of innocent pleasure, if used 
in moderation. Its method is to com 
pare things, whether they are like or 
rot, as Professor Alois Brandl of Ber- 
lin compares the night pieces in 
“Christabel” and the “Eve of St. 
Agnes,” remarking, as if it were an 
accidental thing, a minor point of dif- 
ference, that in the one place there is 
a witch, in the second a lover. A dis- 
sertation on the genesis of “Vanity 
Fair,” by Dr. Erwin Walter, seems to 
have escaped notice in English reviews. 
It was published in 1908 as No. LXXIX 
of the series named “Palestra,” edited 
by Professor Brandl and two col- 


leagues in the province of German and 
English philology. “Entstehungsge- 
schichte von W. M. Thackeray’s ‘Van- 
ity Fair,” Dr. Walter’s contribution 
to English philology, is a little beyond 
the average of such things. It com- 
bines two opposite modes of work; the 
laborious accumulation of meaningless 
similarities with theoretical inference 
from non-existent premises. The hero- 
ine of this, as of fhe original history, 
is Rebecca Sharp, who, as we: know, 
numbered one or two German students 
among her victims. She is here ex- 
plained, very thoroughly and boldly. 
First of all, she is a Jewess. The la- 
berious analyst has forgotten to give 
his evidence for this fact; he has dis-_ 
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cussed many things, but not the pedi- 
gree of Miss Sharp. Was not her 
mother a Montmorency? We have no 
help from_Dr. Walter on this point, nor 
on the rival claims of the Entrechats, 
an ancient house of Gascony. Rebecca 
Sharp was a Jewess, Dr. Walter so as- 
serts; further, she is the counterpart 
and contradiction of Scott’s Rebecca. 
Thackeray had already begun his bur- 
lesque of “Ivanhoe,” and it is in the 
spirit of this parody that Thackeray, 
of the full sounding Rebecca 
made the contemptuous diminutive 
Becky, and added the highly ominous 
Sharp as surname”! To be fully ap- 
preciated, this should be read in the 
original German; much of the beauty 
of the German speculator is lost in 
translation. The essence of the work 
is here; Becky of the ominous surname, 
the Jewess of the pale hair and green 
eyes, is in satirical opposition to the ro- 
mance of Scott’s Rebecca, and that is 
the meaning of “2 Vanity Fair.” It is 
only a small part of the author’s dem- 
onstration, it is true, if pages and 
words are counted. Indeed, its daring, 
soaring, mere-literal-fact-despising, and 
mostly on-the-subjective-imagination-re- 
lying temerity is so different from the 
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slow, regular, graminivorous gait of 
the rest of the book that there seems 
room for the higher criticism to sug- 
gest two authors, one flying “dim in 
the intense inane,” the other walking 
steadily from place to commonplace 
over a large area. But there will be 
difficulties; the two hands (A and B) 
“snnot be distinguished at once and 
certainly. Thus B may be held the au- 
thor of Miss Crawley in this version of 
“Vanity Fair.” He takes her seriously 
as a specimen of Aunt, and traces the 
history of The Aunt in previous Eng- 
lish the figure of the 
Aunt in English prose before Thack- 


prose. “For 
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eray not much reom has been made.” 
There is no Aunt in Addison, though 
a perfunctory Uncle. Richardson ig- 
The Aunt in “Pamela” and 
“Clarissa.” Fielding was the first to 
give proper consideration and adequate 
detail to The Aunt in “Tom Jones”: 
then Richardson came in with Miss 
Fyron’s Aunt in “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son.” And so forth, at the. regular 
pace, not without profit, as when we 
observe that both Scott and Dickens 
are amazingly neglectful of The Aunt; 
Miss Wardle, e. g., in “Pickwick” hav- 
ing no attention paid to her in that re- 
lution, unlike Miss Crawley. This, all 
this, must be reckoned as B—but in all 
this investigation that Aunt in “Vanity 
Fair” is spoken of as Lady Crawley. 
Can the painful collector of phenomena 
be responsible for this oversight? Has 
not the daring, but not quite accurate 
idealist of Rebecca done some interfer- 
ing here? 

Enough has been said to show what 
entertainment may be found in ‘Ger- 
man philology. It may grow speedily 
stale, but in quantity it is searcely ex- 
haustible. Dr. Walter, our theorist of 
Thackeray, whether one person or 
more, may be recommended to readers 
who “of these delights can judge.” He 
is rather deficient in one quality which 
is naturally most frequent in German 
yupil-teachers—their invincible dog- 
matic certainty and confidence. An ex- 
ample may be found in an old volume 
of “Englische Studien,’ where the 
Lord’s Prayer was reduced to modern 
I:nglish by a schoolmaster of the name 
of Weinthaler, who taught his pupils 
to repeat “forgive us our sins as we 
and don’t lead 
us into temptation.” The historian of 
the ideal Rebecca, though fairly 
well protected, is not as absolute as 


hered 


forgive our sinners, 


this. 

















SOME MEMORIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTTY. 


By J. M. S. 


It has been my privilege to pos- 
sess two old friends who had 
clear recollections of the Wizard of 


the North. 

One cold. February day, many years 
ago, I was conducted with a friend 
through deep snow to Abbotsford by 
the late Lord Napier and Ettrick, K. T. 
(who died December, 1898). It was my 
first visit, and naturally every detail 
impressed itself upon me, especially as 
we had the good fortune to be received 
hy the chaplain of the present owner, 
who was a personal friend of Lord 
Napier’s. He showed us the armory, 
full of treasures collected by Sir Wal- 
ter, and’ each one with a history at- 
tached. There hung the keys of Loch 
Teven Castle, thrown into the loch by 
the page, Willie Douglas, as Queen 
Mary made her escape by boat in 1567, 
and guarded by the waters till, nearly 
cne hundred years ago, they were found 
ch a sandy bank which an exception- 
ally dry summer had created, and then 
they found their way to Abbotsford. 
‘There was the key of the old Tolbooth 
prison, and many other wonders. Then 
to the library, where stood Sir Wal- 
ter’s easy chair, shelves and shelves of 
his favorite books, with a little gal- 


lery running round the top, and his | 


large writing desk. The interior, of 
course, is not shown to strangers, but 
the kind chaplain opened it for our 
Lenefit, and we saw the contents, just 
és the owner had left them—his tor- 
toise-shell spectacles—or were they 
made of dark-colored horn in those 
aays?—his stump of pencil; his nail 
scissors; the last accounts,- which 
would not come right; the very last 
signature, “Walter ’cott” (the omis- 
sion of the initial letter showing the 


disease against which the writer was 
making such a brave fight). 

Then, as we stood in the great bow 
window of the long dining room, where 
the creator of the “border castle” 
breathed his last, the famous bust by 
Chantrey looked down at us with its 
shrewd, humorous smile, and Lord Na- 
pier took up his tale. He told us how 
he, as a boy of twelve, had been 
brought by his father to see the great 
writer; how the dinner began at five; * 
and how weary and impatient,- and 
even bored, he had been, sitting for 
over two mortal hours at the large 
round table, which still stands there, 
while his host discussed county busi- 
ness with his father. But later young 
Francis Napier felt that marvelous 
amends were made for the tedious 
hours at the dinner table, for they 
spent the long summer evening out of 
decors, and Sir Walter, resting his hand 
on his young guest’s shoulder to help 
his lameness, poured forth such treas- 
ures of legend, song and story about 
every hill, valley and ruin in the neigh- 
berhood a@s he alone could. “And,” 
said Lord Napier, as we looked over 
the snow-covered grounds, across the 
1T'weed, to the heights beyond, “I am 
actually the only one in the whole 
countryside who has seen and spoken 
with Sir Walter, and am now no other 
than ‘the oldest inhabitant.’ ” 

I visited Abbotsford again as a tour- 
ist the summer before the war. The 
entrance was besieged by motor cars, 
augmented by a continuous stream, and 
four guides were kept busy the live- 
leng day in taking round parties of 
about ten. We waited patiently for 
cur turn, which came at last; but my 
thougbts went back with regret and 
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affection to the silence, the solitude 
and the snow of my first visit. 

The other old friend who retained 
vivid memories of Abbotsford and its 
founder was the Honorable Mrs. Wal- 
ter Arbuthnott, who died at a great 
age in 1891. Even when over eighty 
years old she retained traces of very 
great beauty, and, Irish by birth, 
though living as wife and widow in 
Forfarshire, she was always overflow- 
ing with wit and fun. It was she who, 
when various remedies for seasickness 
were being discussed, and one member 
of the party recommended dry cham- 
pagne, exclaimed, “Dry champagne? 
Stuff and nonsense! Give me dry 
land !” 

She was fond of telling how, as a 
very young girl in her teens, she fre- 
quently stayed at Abbotsford as a sort 
of pet and plaything for the daughters 
of the house, Anne Scott and Sophia 
(Mrs. Lockhart), though both were 
many years older than herself. She 
was on friendly terms with the great 
deerhounds, Camp and Maida, and re- 
lated an incident which was repeated 
several times at luncheon. In view of 
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the five o’clock dinner, this was a very 
simple meal—a round of cold beef, 
or a ham, with a dish of potatoes, fol- 
lewed perhaps by cake and fruit, being 
all that was provided. Sir Walter 
carved, talking eagerly all the time, 
and more absorbed by his stories and 
reminiseences than by his duties as 
carver. By his side sat Maida, so tall 
that his head was level with the table; 
and as slice after slice was laid on 
the plate, it was promptly snapped up. 
Sir Walter seemed to feel subcon- 
sciously that the plate was rather slow 
in filling, but went on talking and 
earving till Maida had had enough, 
the girl guest on his other side being 
too shy to interrupt his flow of con- 
versation by calling attention to the 
theft. 

And in her own house Mrs. Arbuth- 
nott’s recollections invariably ended 


‘with the opening of a faded -old bro- 


cade “treasure box,” in which lay a 
bundle of letters, tied up with almost 
colorless red ribbon, each letter full ‘of 
kind words, pretty little compliments, 
fun, and joie de vivre, and all signed, 
“Your faithful old lover, Walter Scott.” 

















WARTIME 


THE BUDGET. 


It was generally expected that the 
taxes would be raised materially in the 
new Budget. But few, we venture to 
think, anticipated so considerable an 
advance, and, particularly, few were 
prepared for the want of fair discrimi- 
nation—of the favor that ought to 
have been shown for the earners of the 
smaller incomes. The income tax is 
raised to 6s. in the pound, and the 
super-tax to 4s. 6d. in the pound. Beer 
and spirit duties are doubled. To- 
bacco and match duties are raised. 
So is the sugar duty. There is a lux- 
ury tax of 2d. in the shilling. The 
postage fee for letters is raised to 144d. 
The farmers’ tax is doubled. «There is 
to be a 2d. stamp on checks. And 
there is to be a penny post card. Now 
with regard to these our principal ob- 
jection is that the various classes are 
uot fairly. treated. Taxation, to be 
just, ought to be in accordance with 
the ability to pay. But that is not re- 
garded in the new taxes. For exam- 
ple, the income tax is raised to 6s. in 
the pound, whereas it ought to have 
been graduated, especially in the lower 
incomes. However, we need not dwell 
upon the defects. Mr. Bonar Law has 
pever put himself forward as an ex- 
perienced or a scientific financier. He 
has the reputation of being a good man 
of business. But in fairness to him 
it must be admitted he has never 
claimed to be a financial expert. Con- 
sequently, we cannot affect to be sur- 
prised that his Budget is a rule-of- 
thumb Budget. It will not matter so 
much if the War is brought to an end 
very soon. If it drags on there will be 
trouble with this Budget. Let us take, 
for example, the income tax, and com- 
pare the manner in which earned and 
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unearned incomes are treated. A per- 
son who, at present is earning a thou- 
sand a year will, according to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, pay an . 
effective rate under the new Budget 
of 2s. 6d. in the pound, whereas a per- 
son in receipt of a thousand a year un- 
earned income will only pay 3s. 6d. 
The man who is living in perfect idle- 
ness, or, at all events, receives an in- 
come of a thousand a year for which 
he does nothing, pays in future only 
a shilling in the pound more than the 
man who earns the same income by his 
ewn exertions. He may have a large 
fumily to support, to bring up, and to 
start or to settle in life. And yet he 
pays 2s. 6d. in the pound, against 3s. 
6d. extracted from the man with the 
same amount actually unearned. There 
is no principle at the bottom of the 
new taxation. It is just what might 
be expected from a Government that 
has muddled the whole conduct of the 
War from first to last. It will be sub- 
mitted to if peace comes early. It 
will cause trouble if peace is long 
postponed. - ; 

The year’s taxation, however, is of 
less importance than the condition in 
which the country will find itself when 
the War ends. Of course, nobody can 
sity when that will be, especially see- 
ing how little has been done in defeat- 
ing the enemy offensive, which has now 
been going on for five weeks. But Mr. 
Ronar Law’s statement enables us to 
see how we shall stand on March 31 
next year. The total expenditure for 
the year ended with March last was 
£2,696,221,000. The tax revenue 
amounted to £707,235,000, leaving a 
net deficit of as much as £1,988,986,- 
000. The latter, of course, has had to 
be obtained by loans. For the new 
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year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
estimates + the total expenditure at 
£2,972,197,000, and the tax revenue 
at £842,050,000. There will, there- 
fure, be a deficit at the end of the year 
of £2,130,147,000. It will be seen that 
the anticipated deticit at the end of 
the new year will be considerably 
larger than that at the end of the year 
which terminated last month. More- 
over, it has to be borne in mind that, 
owing to the breakdown of Russia, all 
the advances made to that country are 
for the time being unmet. That there 
will be a counter-revolution we do not 
coubt, and that whatever Government 
is set up in place of the present one 
will find it necessary to resume the 
puyment of the interest on the debt we 
also are convinced. Nevertheless, for 
the time being the debt due from Rus- 
sia to this country has to be treated as 
if it did not exist. Furthermore, this 


country has had in the course of the 


War to lend very largely to the Allies 
and to the Dominions. The Dominions 
will, of course, meet their obligations. 
But several of the Allies cannot pos- 
sibly do so—such, for example, as Bel. 
gium, Serbia, Roumania, and so on. 
Consequently, it is extremely probable 
that a very large part of the advances 
raade by this country to the Allies will 
have to stand over for several years. 
That they will be acknowledged in full 
we do not doubt, and that they will be 
met as soon as circumstances allow we 
are ourselves also persuaded. Belgium, 
for example, was a very enterprising 
and wealthy country when she was un- 
warrantably attacked by a guilty ag- 
gressor. When she is free once more 
she will recover her old prosperity 
after a time, and she will be careful to 
fulfil all her obligations. But it will 
be out of the question for her to do 
that until she has recovered to a con- 
siderable extent from the evils inflicted 
upon her by her savage invader. Con- 
sequently, the position of this country 
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whenever the War comes to an end 
will be that we have lent very large 
sums to other peoples who will not be 
in a position to pay until they recover, 
to some extent at all events, their old 
prosperity. For some years, therefore, 
atter the restoration of peace we shall 
have to bear the full burden not only 
of our own war debt, but of the war 
debt we incurred in helping Allies to 
recover their independence. All, we 
make no doubt, will be got back in the 
ieng run. But it is to be recollected 
that every year that passes when peace 
is assured will make it easier for us 
to bear our burdens. Our real difficul- 
ties will be during the first half dozen 
years after the restoration of peace. In 
a dozen years we may reasonably hope 
that we shall have got over our worst 
difficulties, and probably trade will 
once more be active and profitable. In 
twenty years we may hope that it will 
matter comparatively little to us wheth- 
er the debts due to us are or are not 
returned. It is necessary to bear all this 
in mind if we would thoroughly under- 
stand the difficulties in which we shall 
find ourselves when the War is over. 
The Statist. 


ANOTHER YEAR OF BAD FINANCE. 


The generally favorable reception ac- 
corded to Mr. Bonar Law’s fiscal state- 
ment by the House of Commons is but 
a flimsy testimony to its adequacy. 
For every method of financial evasive- 
ness employed from the opening of the 
war has met the approval of a House 
which has cheerfully renounced its pri- 
mary function as guardian of the pub- 
lic purse. During four years the House 
has never lifted its voice to enforce 
ecohomy in expenditure or to insist 
upon meeting current expenditure 
mainly out of current revenue. The 
debauchery of borrowing, in which 
ever higher prices are paid for loan 
money furnished for a large part out 
of swollen war profits and for the rest 
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out of bank inflation, is to continue, 
and on a larger scale than ever. For 
cut of the estimated expenditure for 
this year, close upon 3,000 millions, 842 
millions is to be furnished from rev- 
enue, leaving much more than 2,000 
niillions for fresh borrowing. And, if 
experience teaches anything, the actual 
figures of expenditure will far exceed 
tle estimate. Last year the shortage 
was upwards of 400 millions. Is it 
likely to be less this year? In face of 
the recent revelations of the House of 
Commons Committee and of the in- 
quiry into the Munitions Department 
nobody can pretend that any effective 
steps have been taken to stop the 
profligate extravagance by which pub- 
lic money has poured out through the 
sieves of the war-spending departments 
into the pockets of innumerable manu- 
facturers, middlemen and traders, not 
to mention the ever-growing sums allo- 
cated to the privy purses of countless 
new bodies of officials. 

Moreover, a great deal of this rise of 
expenditure is automatic. Each year 
a new debt charge of some 120 millions 
comes into being. Bach year the con- 
stant rise of prices and of wages en- 
hances the cost of Governmental goods 
and services. Each year sees an in- 
crease in the number of persons put 
upon the military pay list, the quanti- 
ules of munitions and other supplies 
needed to maintain this large number, 
and the number of dependents and pen- 
Mr. Law appears to have en- 
tirely left out of account this inevi- 
table increase, or else to have can- 
celed it by assuming other purely hy- 
pcothetical savings, as, for example, the 
great reduction in the estimates of our 
advances to the Allies. Mr. Law con- 
gratulates the country upon paying 28.3 
per cent of this year’s total expendi- 
ture out of taxation, as compared with 
26.3 per cent last year. But we feel 
tolerably sure that events will falsify 
his congratulation. In any case it is 
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perilous finance to provide out of taxa- 
tion a sum which is a good deal less 
than 25 per cent of the purely war ex- 
penditure. The increased yield of 
taxes for this year, imposing as it 
sounds, will probably fail to cover 
the interest and sinking fund in the 
year’s borrowing. 

Taking the most favorable view, this 
Ludget does nothing to lighten the in- 
tolerable burden of indebtedness which 
it is admitted must by the close of 
this year amount to about 8,000 mil- 
lions. The fact that Germany’s finance 
has been more reckless still, and that 
her plight will be more desperate than 
eurs, is cold comfort to the business 
and propertied classes here who will 
be @alled upon to find the means of 
discharging this debt. Mr. Law tries 
to make this post-war prospect toler- 
able by figuring out an estimated Peace 
expenditure at 650 millions. He does 
it, however, by writing down the assets 
too high and the debts too low. There 
is no ground for his assumption that 
half our loans to foreign States will 
materialize in cash at any calculable 
date, or that the business classes will 
furnish him 1,200 millions in purchase 
money for Government properties and 
for arrears of taxes, or that existing 
taxes will yield as much when war ex- 
penditure is over as during its opera- 
tien. His notion that the first Peace 
Ludget can be got down to 650 millions 
appears to us quite chimerical. His 
sum for the debt charge, 380 millions, 
is far too low to furnish interest and 
sinking fund at 1 per cent for an ag- 
gregate which will go on gathering 
volume throughout the long period of 
demobilization, and which cannot 
safely be put down at less than 8,000 
millions, even were it permissible to 
write off half the advances tc 
Allies. This year’s taxation, the vi- 
cious character of which will be far 
more keenly felt in peace time, will, in 
our judgment, fall short by at least 
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100 millions of providing the required 
neace revenue, taking the lowest com- 
putation for Governmental committals 
on housing, education and other neces- 
sary social projects. 

Eight hundred and forty millions no 
doubt seems and is a large revenue. It 
is incredibly large until we recollect 
that the enormous rise of prices only 
makes it represent half that amount 
in actual purchasing power. Before 
the war our expenditure was 200 mil- 
lions. If money had kept the same 
value, the taxation and other public 
income for this year would only have 
keen 420 millions, a little more than 
twice the pre-war level. Would that 
have seemed so heroic an effort for a 
patriotic nation? ,No. It can never be 
repeated too often that a really rigor- 
ous taxation, begun in 1914 and carried 
on till now, would have left us in a far 
sounder condition both for conducting 
the war and for facing the peace 
finance. The money and the goods are 
there. We get them. But we get them 
by crooked and expensive methods of 
borrowing Which inflate prices, oppress 
the poorer purchasers, put huge war 
loot into the pockets of contractors and 
financiers, and fail to restrain expen- 
diture in luxuries. 

The Nation. 


Wartime Finance. 


GERMAN WAR FINANCE. 

In his comparison of German war 
finance with ours, the Chancellor, in 
his Budget speech, made the follow- 
ing points: First, that German war 
expenditure is now £6,250,000—almost 
the same as ours—though our expendi- 
ture includes items (such as separa- 
tion allowances) which are not in- 
cluded in the German figures. Second, 
that the whole amount of the German 
Votes of Credit (£6,200 millions) has 
been added to their war debt, “because 
their taxation has not covered their 
reace expenditure in addition to their 
debt charge.” Third, the total amount 
of new taxation levied by them since 
the beginning of the war comes to 
£365 millions, against our £1,044 mil- 
lions. Fourth, in a year’s time they 
will have a deficit, comparing the rev- 
enue with the expenditure, of £385 
millions at least. “If that were our 
the Chancellor added, “J 
should certainly think that  bank- 
ruptey was not far _ from . the 
British Government.” Fifth, with 
the exception of the war _ incre- 
ment tax, “scarcely any of the 
additional revenue has_ been _ ob- 
tained from the wealthier classes in 
Germany.” 

The Economist. 


position,” 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Second Lieutenant Billy Somers of 
the Loamshire Light Infantry is the 
blundering, boyish hero of “The Three 
of Hearts,” a sprightly comedy of the 
days before the war, which Berta Ruck 
(Mrs. Oliver Onions) has written with 
no object but to amuse, and which 
many readers will take up with relief 
after a surfeit of more serious and 
“purposeful” fiction. A drug slipped 
into his champagne at a regimental 
dance by an envious M. O. makes Billy 
light-headed, and he offers himself 
that night not only to Nora Wynne- 
Pritchard, the One Girl in the World, 
but to Lorne Halliday, the Dean’s 
daughter, intellectual, bookish and ar- 
tistic, and to giggling Lily Goosey, the 
daughter of a newly-rich contractor. 
The complications resulting and the 
different social circles involved are 
cleverly sketched. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


In “His Daughter,” Gouverneur Mor- 
ris tells, with the flowing style and 
easy mastery of piquant detail which 
always insure him readers, the story 
of a man who “tries hard to be a model 
husband” but whose “temperament is 
too much for him.” In his nature, 
fortunately for his biographer’s pur- 
pose, is “one streak as pure as crystal 
and as strong as steel”—his love for 
his daughter. On the contrasted fates 
of this daughter, born to all the lux- 
ury that conventional New York af- 
fords, and the daughter of an amour of 
his student days the plot turns. The 
scene shifts quickly from Cairo, where 
an Arab dancing girl rivals in the 
hero’s fancy the charming American 
who later becomes, at his dying 
mother's insistence, his bride, to Paris 
where he spends some idyllic months in 


the company of an auburn-haired news- 
vendor, and then to an Atlantic liner 
on which he experiences a swift pas- 
sion for a titled Englishwoman who is 
on her way to the States to make her 
fortune as a danseuse. His marriage 
follows, and a third of the volume re- 
mains in which to justify its sub-title, 
“The Story of an American Whose Na- 
ture Was Refined in the Fire of War.” 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By far the most real and the most 
vivacious account of the Russian rev- 
olution yet published is Mrs. Florence 
MacLeod Harper’s “Runaway Russia” 
(The Century Co.). Mrs. Harper is an 
American newspaper correspondent 
who had what she describes as the 
“luck”—though not many women 
would have called it that—of being in 
Petrograd at the time of the revolu- 
tion and witnessing the rioting and up- 
risings there and at Moscow from the 
first demonstrations down to the over- 
throw of Kerensky and the triumph 
of the Bolsheviki. Being apparently 
wholly free from fear, she “trailed” 
one demonstration after another, walk- 
ing unharmed through streets where 
the snipers were busy, living as a guest 
at the Astoria Hotel, which was rid- 
dled and looted by the mob, and serv- 
ing as a nurse at a Red Cross hos- 
pital. She came in contact with dif- 
ferent types of Russians and her lively 
narrative gives the reader an intimate 
view of the forces which drove the 
Czar from his throne, broke up the 
comparatively moderate government of 
Kerensky, and turned Russia over to 
the control of the Bolshevik anarchists. 
The book is illustrated with thirty or 
more full-page photographs. 
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LONDON TROOPS. 


’ While they endure the moaning fray, 

the fret, the pain, the sight of it, 
They build across the flaming field 
the ways of London Town, 

The little streets, the broad white 
roads, the bustle and the light 
of it, 

The winding whispering river, and the 
parks in green and brown! 
Above the reeking Somme they see St. 

Paul’s with smokes that cover it, 

Gray wreaths of smokes, and flakes of 
sun, and brown birds on the 
wing, 

And by Péronne the Thames is set with 
barges moving over it, 

And Chelsea bridges shoot away 
through where _ bullets 
sing! 


mists 


Brave London troops ! 
flesh, their hands. their eyes, the 
all of them, 

They face the furious bayonet, the 
cannon’s deep-mouthed boom, 

And oh! it is for London’s sake that 
they have stretched the wall of 
them 

Between the raging foemen and the 
town of gleam and gloom! 

She is their love, their recompense, a 
lodestar for the hosts of them, 

They sing of her when they go down 
to win their bitter scars, 

And if they fall—her guardians still 
shall be the sentry-ghosts of 

them, 

Lined, cold 

walls 
stars! 

The London Chronicle. 


and silent, round her 
beneath the marshaled 


TOYS. 
By WALTER SICHEL. 
Where are the toys we loved so well, 
Those dolls that slumbered on our 
knee, 


They give their’ 


London Troops—The Schoolfellow. 


The mimic masks inscrutable, 

The whispered tales we tried to tell, 
Our make-believes of woe and glee; 

The games of chance, the paper crowns, 
The hobby-horses fleet and free, 

The dream-charades, the tinsel gowns 
Wherewith we played at ancientry? 

Where hide their tiny wraiths for- 

given— 
And is there room for toys in heaven? 


There sprang a shadow fierce and fell, 
A nurse the children ne’er had 
known. 
Some named her War, some called her 
Hell; 
The wide world’s nursery heard her 
knell, 
The knell of childhood scared and 
flown. 
She swept our fairy shows away, 
She quenched the wistful firelight’s 
spell. 
In gyves of iron she bound our play— 
Where are the toys we loved so well, 
The trifles dear, now dim and pale 
In yonder far Elysian Vale? 
The Saturday Review. 


THE SCHOOLFELLOW. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 
Qur game was his but yesteryear ; 
We wished him back; we could not 
know 
The self-same hour we _ missed mn 
here 5 
He led the line that broke the foe. 


Blood-red behind our guarded posts 
Sank as of old the dying day; 

The battle ceased; the mingled hosts 
Weary and cheery went their way. 


“Tomorrow well may bring,” we said, 
“As fair a fight, as clear a sun.” 
Dear lad, before the world was sped, 
For evermore thy goal was won. 





